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Higher Education in 1934 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


An Analysis and Description of Institutions of Higher 
Education in the United States 


have a wide choice of higher 
educational opportunities today. 
A high-school graduate may now 
choose to enter a liberal-arts college, 
a technical institute, an agricultural 
college, a teachers’ college or normal 
school, a law school, a music con- 
servatory, a theological seminary, or 
other specialized institution that offers 
a college degree; or he may choose a 
junior college for two years of college 
work. Training above that of high- 
school grade is being offered in 1,463 
institutions of all types, most of 
which are coeducational, although 
213 are colleges for men, and 250 are 
colleges for women.! 
It is not necessary to travel far or 
even leave the home state to go to 


G ise aw ready for college 


This analysis is based on the colleges and 
universities as listed in the Educational Directory, 
1934, Part III, “Colleges and universities including 
all institutions of higher education,” United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1934, No. 1. 
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college. Every state in the Union 
has at least one state college or uni- 
versity, and most states have a 
number of colleges which are main- 
tained by denominational bodies or 
private corporations. Geographically 
gO2 institutions are located east of the 
Mississippi, 556 are west of that 
dividing line, and 5 are in outlying 
parts of the United States. Only 
three states have fewer than 5 col- 
leges, Delaware, Nevada, and Wy- 
oming, while over a fourth are located 
in Pennsylvania (97 colleges), New 
York (87), California (86), Texas (81), 
and Illinois (78). 

Grouped according to control or 
support, one-third, 34 per cent, of the 
colleges are public institutions, that 
is they receive their support largely 
through taxes, governmental appro- 

riations, and public money; these 
include the state universities, land- 
grant colleges, municipal institutions, 
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and teachers’ colleges. About a score 
of private eastern colleges, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
receive state support. The privately 
controlled colleges depend mostly 
on students’ fees and endowment 
income for their support, and rep- 
resent about one-fifth, 21 per cent, 
of all institutions. Denominational 
colleges largely controlled and in 
some degree supported by Protestant 
church bodies represent 45 per cent, 
and Roman Catholic colleges con- 
trolled by the various orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church represent 
12 per cent of the higher educational 
institutions in the United States. 
Grouped according to their offer- 
ings, higher educational institutions 
fall logically into six categories—col- 
leges and universities, independent 
professional and technical schools, 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
Negro colleges, and junior colleges. 


HE distinction between a college 

and a university is not carefully 
drawn in the United States. There- 
fore all institutions that offer work 
in liberal arts, give four years of 
training, and award a Bachelor’s 
degree are included in this group. 
Many are strictly liberal-arts col- 
leges with no professional schools or 
departments. Others are of the uni- 
versity type with divisions and de- 
partments for specialized training in 
the professions in addition to an 
undergraduate college of arts and 
sciences that is generally the heart 
of the institution. In this group are 
included 654 institutions which, with 
the exception of 98 colleges for men 
and 131 for women, are coeducational. 
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Independent professional and tech- 
nical schools are those institutions 
which train students for the pro- 
fessions, but which are not divisions 
of a larger university. Entrance to 
these institutions is usually based 
upon high-school graduation, but 
many now require two years of col- 
lege work in addition, and a few 
are graduate schools that require a 
Bachelor’s degree for admission. In 
this group 203 institutions specialize 
in such branches as theology, mining, 
law, pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, and music. Three of 
these institutions are for women, 
Simmons College (Boston), Portia 
Law School (Boston), and Woman’s 
Medical College (Philadelphia); 89 
are men’s colleges, and the remaining 
III are coeducational. Nearly half 
(91) are theological seminaries of 
which two-thirds are for men. These 
seminaries are maintained by the re- 
ligious bodies listed in Table I. 

While this study is presented to 
reveal the choice of institutions rather 
than departments within institutions, 
it should not be overlooked that the 
universities in the first group main- 
tain professional schools on or near 
the campus which are in the nature 
of independent colleges with separate 
faculties and student bodies, but 
controlled by the university. For 
instance there are 8 independent 
colleges of medicine, but there are 
69 universities that provide medical 
schools. In the University of Cal- 
ifornia alone there are undergraduate 
and graduate colleges, and schools of 
law, medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
pharmacy, education, agriculture, en- 
gineering, commerce, librarianship, 
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chemistry, mining, and architecture. 
Columbia University consists of Co- 
lumbia College for Men, Barnard 
College for Women, St. Stephen’s 
College for Men, Seth Low Junior 
College for Men, and in addition 
graduate faculties and schools of law, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, educa- 
tion and practical arts, architecture, 
engineering, business, library science, 
and journalism. 

Teachers’ colleges are four-year 
degree-granting institutions that spec- 
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are for women, and two-thirds are 
coeducational. Upon completion of 
two years of work a diploma or 
certificate is generally granted. Most 
of the elementary-school teachers in 
the United States are trained in the 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 

Negro colleges number 80 institu- 
tions which are coeducational except 
three for men and five for women. 
Classified according to type of institu- 
tion 45 are colleges or universities, 3 
are independent professional schools, 




















TABLE I 
THEOLOGICA L SEMINARIES AND THEIR DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
Men’s Coeduca- Men’s Coeduca- 
Colleges tional Colleges tional 

(1) _ (2) G) (1) (2) (3) 
Roman Catholic... eae eee 20 0 ee ee 1 1 
Presbyterian. . = eee 10 2 Unitarian. . 0 2 
Protestant Episcopal ee ee 10 0 Christian. . 1 0 
Baptist... .. ree ec asua ce al 2 7 Reformed Peuhyeninn. 1 0 
ee : l Swedenborgian.. hide 1 0 
Undenominational. 0 4 United Sathene.. PERT REET 1 0 
Congregational................. 0 4 United oe 1 0 
Evangelical Lutheran........... 4 0 Brethren. . 0 1 
Reformed. . , 3 1 Disciples of Christ... 0 1 
Jewish. . ; 3 0 Methodist Dentestent.. an 0 1 
Methodist wate al ' 0 3 ee eee 0 1 




















ialize in training teachers. In this 
group of 160 institutions, 143 are 
controlled by the states, 6 by cities, 

by private agencies, and 2 by 
churches. All are coeducational ex- 
cept 14 which enroll only women. 
In addition to the teachers’ colleges, 
there are 97 normal schools which 
offer in general only two years of 
college work and do not grant de- 
grees. In this group 50 are state 
and 13 are municipal institutions; 
28 are private schools, and 6 are 
maintained by the church; one-third 


12 are teachers’ colleges, 9 are normal 
schools, and 11 are junior colleges. 
Included in this group are 27 state 
institutions, 4 municipal colleges, 10 
private colleges, and 39 denomina- 
tional colleges. These institutions 
are located mainly in the South; in 
the North many Negro students are 
enrolled in institutions with students 
of other races. 

Junior colleges generally offer the 
first two years of college work and do 
not grant degrees. If a student de- 
sires a degree, he must transfer to a 
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TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF INsTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EpucATION 











































































































Colleges and Independent Teachers’ Normal Junior 
Type Universities | Tvotessionsl Colleges School Colleges ‘Fetalp 
yP 1th Shots ollege ools olleg 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
State Control 
Men’s colleges.......... 6 8 2 16 
Women’s colleges...... 8 0 3 3 bathed Stee aad 20 
Coeducational.......... 90 8 134 47 62 341 
. a 104 16 i143 50 64 377 
Municipal (or District) Control 
Men’s colleges. . l ite 1 2 
Women’s colleges....... 1 2 5 semis 8 
Coeducational.......... 10 4 7 88 109 
WN Picci os 12 6 13 88 119 
Privately Controlled 
Men’s colleges 18 18 te 9 45 
Women’s colleges... ... 30 3 2 22 31 88 
Coeducational.......... 81 69 7 6 18 181 
eae 129 90 9 28 58 314 
Denominational (Protestant) Support 
Men’s colleges 23 43 soecceces 1 5 72 
Women’s colleges....... 34 aia 1 inaddaeawn ees 23 58 
Coeducational.......... 234 33 4 84 355 
IN diikis-oins 05 o-00s 291 76 l 5 112 485 
Roman Catholic Control 
Men’s colleges.......... 50 20 8 78 
Women’s colleges... ..... 58 er 1 17 76 
Coeducational.......... 10 1 1 2 14 
WN Goth evenccese 118 21 | 1 27 168 
Grand Totals 

Men’s colleges.......... 98 89 ne wee 2 24 213 
Women’s colleges....... 131 3 14 31 71 250 
Coeducational.......... 425 111 146 64 254 1,000 
Gis cianke ed 654 203 160 97 349 1,463 























four-year institution and continue his_ the past decade, a considerable num- 
studies. Although many of the junior _ ber were formerly preparatory schools, 
colleges are newly established within or girls’ finishing schools which have 
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since added college courses to their 
curriculums and are now offering the 
first two years of college in addition 
to the preparatory subjects. There 
are 349 junior colleges listed in the 
Directory of the United States Office 
of Education; all are coeducational 
except 24 for men and 71 for women; 
112 are maintained by Protestant 
denominations, 64 by states, 88 by 
cities or districts, 58 by private 
enterprise, and 27 by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Some directories 
include over 100 additional institu- 
tions which have small enrollments or 
only one-year curriculums. The array 
of American colleges and universities 
is perhaps better understood as pre- 
sented in Table II. 


ITH the exception of the junior 

colleges, few institutions have 
been established in recent years. The 
majority of the colleges and uni- 
versities were opened in the last half 
of the nineteenth century, and per- 
haps one hundred in the past thirty 
years. The majority of the junior 
colleges, however, have been started, 
or have added college work to their 
preparatory courses within the past 
fifteen years. 

In the past year due to the economic 
situation a number of colleges have 
either closed or merged with other 
institutions. Most of these were two- 
year junior colleges. Among those 
which closed were Mountain Home 
College, Arkansas; Burke County 
Junior College, Georgia; Lucy Cobb 
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Institute, Georgia; Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Illinois; Bethel College, Ken- 
tucky;Whitworth College, Mississippi; 
Ozark Wesleyan College, Missouri; 
Kidder Junior College, Missouri; Will 
Mayfield College, Missouri; Cotner 
College, Nebraska; Merici College, 
Nebraska; Jamaica Teachers College, 
Maxwell Teachers College, and New 
York Teachers Training College, New 
York; Joseph K. Brick Junior College, 
North Carolina; Texas Christian Col- 
lege, Texas; Armstrong Normal School, 
Virginia; and Central Wisconsin Col- 
lege, Wisconsin. A number of colleges 
have merged with institutions located 
in Arkansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Georgia, 
and many other changes and reorgan- 
izations have taken place, such as 
normal schools becoming four-year 
teachers’ colleges, teachers’ colleges 
becoming liberal-arts colleges. In 
Oregon, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina steps have been taken 
to co-ordinate higher education in the 
state institutions through centralized 
control. 

Progressive changes and improve- 
ments are constantly taking place in 
higher educational institutions. New 
buildings and libraries are being 
added. Increased endowments are 
being sought. Mergers have been 
effected to strengthen institutions. 
Tuitions have been raised. Graduate 
study is being stressed. New experi- 
ments are being tried. Every year 
new opportunities are offered in the 
established colleges and universities. 

[Vol. V, No. 2 








The Challenge of the Depression 


By LEWIS A. MAVERICK 


The Need for Historical Perspective in Facing Present-Day Problems 


sciences share with economists the 

responsibility for preparing stu- 
dents to meet economic crises. This 
short article presents an elaboration 
of the general statement and carries 
the topic into detail in the field of 
history, where students should learn 
to expect of the future something 
probable to replace their naive ex- 
pectations of events romantic and 
highly improbable. 

The crisis is but one part of the 
long or major cycle, fifteen or more 
years in length It is through the 
study of the full cycle that we may 
hope to learn the reasons that depres- 
sion eventually gives way to recovery, 
and that a speculative boom gives 
way to recession and to panic. It is, 
of course, the function of instructors 
in economics to make the direct 
attack upon this problem. But rea- 
sons for economic changes lie in fields 
other than economics, and economic 
developments are accompanied by 
developments in government, in social 
institutions, and in ethics. If the 
students are to understand economic 
crises, they should be trained in the 
dynamics of all the social sciences. 

Economics may be approached by 
the “equilibrium” or “marginal” or 
“static” method, or with attention 


[ secnces stare in all the social 
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primarily to dynamics, the study of 
change. In the first approach, a 
cross section of social institutions is 
examined to determine relationships 
between such phenomena as price, 
wages, rent, interest, and the accum- 
ulation of capital. The chief con- 
clusion of this branch of the study 
is that the variables are in fact 
related and that economic life is 
coherent and systematic. In the 
dynamic approach, which is more 
directly relevant to the present topic, 
cause and effect of change are studied, 
as exhibited in trend, the long or 
major cycle, the short business cycle, 
the concurrence of certain phenomena 
and lag among others. The work of 
economists should be supplemented 
by that of their colleagues in the other 
social sciences, as the dynamics of 
economics is incomplete when studied 
alone. In each field, the dynamic 
presentation requires that a realistic 
departure be made from the study of 
the ideal or absolute and from the 
static, toward change as the topic of 
chief interest. 

Plato has given a dynamic picture 
of the evolution of political forms; 
after describing the ideal society he 
says that this structure would prob- 
ably change into an oligarchy, then 
into a democracy, and finally into a 
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CHALLENGE OF THE DEPRESSION 


tyranny or dictatorship; the history 
of actual political forms shows a 
trend fully as illuminating and signifi- 
cant as that suggested a priori by 
Plato. The dynamic study of ethics 
is concerned with changes: there 
has been a progressive, one-direction 
change in ethics since the days of 
slavery, of human sacrifice; in certain 
stages of the business cycle the public 
tolerates conduct which it later con- 
demns; there are times when war is 
regarded as noble and times when it is 
considered bestial. Many social insti- 
tutions show a decided trend, as well 
as a change with the business cycle. 
There is a pulsation in the migration 
from the country to the city, and a 
pulsation in the change of status of 
the family. During the depression 
there is a swing from the city to the 
country. The general direction of 
the change in the family is toward a 
loosening of ties, but the depression 
has drawn some families close again. 


INCE crises are phenomena of the 

whole social field rather than 
simply of economics, each of the social 
disciplines which will undertake to 
present its subject-matter dynam- 
ically can contribute to a broad 
knowledge of social processes which 
may fit students to understand and 
adapt themselves to the complex of 
changing social institutions, in which 
the economic fluctuation finds a place 
and a meaning. 

History holds a strategic position 
with respect to the preparation of 
students to anticipate and prepare 
for economic crises. We have learned 
in statistics that, when all the phe- 
nomena in a particular category can- 
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not be directly observed, reliable 
conclusions may be drawn from a 
sample. History may be regarded 
as a study of the forces which act 
upon man as manifested in their 
effects. Since it is impossible to get 
a complete record of all the effects of 
the many forces which act upon 
society, generalizations must be based 
upon the principles of sampling. We 
may adopt the hypothesis that the 
forces acting upon human society are 
reasonably constant, though subject 
to trends which we may hope to 
detect. We may examine the exten- 
sive sample of the action of these 
forces which history gives us. Then 
statistical technique and other logical 
procedure may lead us to sound con- 
clusions, both as to social phenomena 
in general, and as to the social 
developments which may be expected 
in our own day. Students of plant 
and animal evolution find a similar 
hypothesis helpful, that the forces 
which have acted in the past to cause 
changes in plants and animals are 
still acting, though with different 
relative strength or emphasis. Our 
hypothesis as applied to history would 
imply that Machiavelli is still alive; 
that the policies adopted in Athens 
by Solon would have similar effects 
today, and that among the political 
parties of today may be found some 
who favor action similar to that of 
Solon; that inflationists and defla- 
tionists are always present in society, 
and that as the economic conditions 
change, the chances that the one will 
win are altered. 

If we can convince the students of 
the underlying continuity of historical 
processes, despite the rapid surface 
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changes, then we may hope to teach 
them to anticipate and to prepare for 
economic crises. Men are more alike 
than they are different, and so are 
societies and epochs. The differences 
in epochs fix our trend lines; devia- 
tions from these trends, the cycles. 
History reveals many samples of eco- 
nomic depressions. The “new era” 

of the 1920’s seemed entirely different 
from former booms in that it was 
marked by the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, the League of Nations, the closer 
knit transportation and communica- 
tion. Yet the differences, though 
real, were not more significant than 
the similarities. It ended in a crash 
as new eras regularly do. Some 
persons, sensitive to historical de- 
velopment, feel that they have been 
repeating in this decade experiences 
of their fathers in the depressions of 
the seventies and the nineties. The 
phenomenon of the particular effect 
(depression) following a_ sufficient 
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cause (speculative expansion and the 
like) is not restricted to modern 
capitalistic societies; depressions oc- 
curred in Holland in the seventeenth 
century, in England and France 
in the early eighteenth century, 
and many other times in_ history 
before industrialized capitalism had 
appeared. We may expect that there 
will still be such disasters even in 
an improved political and economic 
society. The concept, that the study 
of these depressions takes the form 
of a sampling of the effects of certain 
forces which have probably persisted 
to our own day, will enable the study 
of history to discipline the students to 
a realistic or sophisticated attitude. 

If we can teach our students to 
expect these disturbances, we may 
hope that they will be equipped 
and disposed to plan their individual 
lives and the policies of the govern- 
ment to anticipate and guard against 
depressions. [Vol. V, No. 2] 
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Medical Education Costs 


By JULIAN S. DUNCAN 


A Discussion of the Relationship of Capital Costs 
to Tuition Fees in Medical Schools 


ITTLE attention, so far, has 
been given to the question of 
costs of medical education. 

Abraham Flexner assumed the exist- 
ence of the medical-school plant and 
confined his attention to operating 


| expenditures.!' Limited study, like- 


wise, has been given to the question 
of provision for depreciation of the 
medical-school plant and equipment. 
It is debatable whether such account- 
ing of capital costs will help the 
medical schools. Legislatures, foun- 
dations, and individual donors who 
have provided the funds for land, 
buildings, and equipment may, how- 
ever, become more interested in such 
questions. 

The administrators of all the med- 
ical schools seem to have assumed that 
when a building wears out a wealthy 
friend or the legislature may be 
induced to provide funds. Some 
account of capital costs appears in 
the financial statements in the form 
of payments of interest on funds 
borrowed for buildings and equip- 
ment, and a few schools have set up 
depreciation accounts, but the aggre- 

Flexner, Abraham. Medical Education in the 
United States and Canada. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


I910, pp. 128-29. Also, Medical Education. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1925, pp. 302-26. 
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gate is not large. The sums used to 
build and equip medical schools are 
moneys which have been diverted 
from some other public or private 
use, and, therefore, they cannot be 
employed for other purposes. Capital 
costs, including depreciation, are a 
part of the cost of medical education. 

This paper will attempt an estimate 
of the capital cost per student of 
medical education.? This cost will be 
compared with the amount paid by 
the student, and it will be advisable, 
therefore, to know the operating 
costs of medical education. The 
American Medical Association made 
a study of the operating expenditures 
of 63 schools for the year 1926-27, 
and the total expenditures were 
$11,984,000, an average per student 
of $704. Of this amount students 
paid 33.9 per cent, an average of 
$254 per student.* Operating ex- 
penditures for 1931-32 were possibly 
20 per cent higher than in 1926-27. 
This estimate of increase is based on 


2I am indebted, in the preparation of this paper, 
to the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
both for detailed information and suggestions as 
to methods of treatment. 

3“Medical Education in the United States,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
LXXXIX (August 20, 1927), p. 609. See also, 
Zapffe, Fred C. “Cost of Medical Education,” 
Bulletin of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, 11 (January, 1927), p. 49- 
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the fact that a study of students’ 
fees in 1929-30 showed an increase 
of 17.2 per cent over 1926~-27.4 

The writer did not have at his 
command funds or time for making 
a comprehensive survey of the capital 
plant of all medical schools. Six 
schools—three privately operated, two 
state-supported, and one municipal 
institution—were chosen to serve as 
a basis for an estimate, and they 
were selected as representative of 
conditions in all the medical schools. 
The institutions chosen were Johns 
Hopkins, University of Buffalo, George 














TABLE I 
Capita INVESTMENTS OF THE S1x INSTITUTIONS 

a Medical Including 
Institution School Only Hospitals 

(1) (2) (3) 
Johns Hopkins University.....| $2,998,000 $7,967,000 
University of Buffalo.......... 509,000 509,000 
George Washington University 625,000 1,250,000 
University of Colorado........ 641,000 2,391,000 
University of Tennessee...... . 1,621,000 1,621,000 
University of Cincinnati....... 674,000 1,192,000 











Washington University, the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, the University of 
Tennessee, and the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Table I shows the capital invest- 
ment in land, buildings, and equip- 
ment for the medical schools only 
(Column 2) and the total capital 
investment including hospitals or 


clinics owned and operated by the 

‘Leland, R. G. “The Costs of Medical Educa- 
tion,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
XCVI (February 28, 1931), pp. 682-90. 

‘Figures on Johns Hopkins, the University of 
Buffalo, George Washington University, and the 
University of Tennessee were obtained from the 
deans of the respective institutions; those from the 
University of Colorado and the University of 
Cincinnati were gathered from published reports. 
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school (Column 3). As a conservative 
measure of interest and depreciation 
8 per cent per year has been selected. 
Following Rorem it has been assumed 
that the value of buildings is 70 per 
cent of the total; interest, 5 per cent; 
and depreciation, 2 per cent. Land 
is assumed to be 15 per cent of the 
total with § per cent interest, and 
equipment is estimated to be 19 per 
cent with § per cent interest and Io 
per cent for depreciation.’ Table II 
gives the average investment per stu- 
dent and the estimated average annual 
fixed charges on capital investment 
per student with and with out hospitals 
owned by the medical schools. 


N ORDER to have a check on these 

figures sixteen other schools com- 
prising a random sample were selected. 
The basis of choice was institutions 
having financial statements with sep- 
arable figures for medical depart- 
ments in the files of the United States 
Office of Education. Table III shows, 
first, the capital investment in land, 
buildings, and equipment for medical 
plants only of the sixteen institutions; 
second, their total capital investment 
including hospitals or clinics owned 
and operated by them. 

Table IV gives the average invest- 
ment per student and the estimated 
average annual overhead costs per 
student, with and without hospitals 
owned by each medical school, again 
using 8 per cent for interest and 
depreciation. These schools repre- 
sent a variety of types of manage- 
ment and include both state-owned 


and privately endowed institutions. 

*Rorem, C. Rufus. The Pudlic’s Investment in 
Hospitals. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930, P- 137- 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION COSTS 


Schools in the north, south, east, and 
west are included. This sample of 
the schools seems to be fairly rep- 
resentative. If it be assumed that 
the first sample is representative of 
capital costs, then the similarity of 
costs in the random sample seems to 
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original cost. The estimate for George 
Washington Medical School is based 
on a recent offer which the school had 
for buildings and grounds. For ex- 
ample, the director of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School informed the 


writer that the land of the institution 





















































TABLE II 
EstiMATED ANNUAL CapiTaL Costs 
INVESTMENT PER STUDENT Capita Costs PER StupDENT 
INSTITUTION 
School Plant | With Hospitals | School Plant | With Hospitals 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Johns Hopkins University. . $10,784 $28,658 $862 $2,292 

University of Buffalo. . : 1,850 1,850 148 148 

George Washington Uaiwosiey. . 2,125 4,250 170 340 

University of Colorado.......... 2,913 10,868 233 869 

University of Tennessee......... 3,934 3,934 314 314 

University of Cincinnati......... 2,316 4,096 185 327 

pe, RE pee $ 3,753 $ 8,944 $318 $715 

TABLE III 
CapitaL INVESTMENTS OF SIXTEEN SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS 
—— Medical Including —_— Medical Including 
Institution School Only Hospitals Institution School Only Hospitals 
(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 
Leland Stanford University...... $ 572,000 $1,286,000 University of Nebraska........ $ 380,000 $ 875,000 
Emory University.............. 344,000 2,238,000 Washington University......... 1,507,000 1,674,000 
University of Chicago........... 846,000 846,000 University of Rochester........ 4,299,000 4,299,000 
University of Illinois............ 1,437,000 1,437.000 Syracuse University........... 190,000 923,000 
Indiana University............. 665,000 3,151,000 University of Oklahoma........ 307,000 762,000 
Iowa State University........... 845,000 3,915,000 University of Pennsylvania..... 2,355,000 8,949,000 
Tulane University.............. 854,000 854,000 Vanderbilt University.......... 2,625,000 2,625,000 
Boston University...........-.. 170,000 170,000 ite J cnintvindieinenad $1,169,000 | $2,207,000 
University of Michigan.......... 1,319,000 1,319,000 























indicate that conditions in the six- 
teen schools are fairly typical. 

It is believed that the estimate of 
the capital costs which has been given 
in this paper is conservative. In the 
first place, land values, except in the 
case of George Washington Univer- 
sity, are probably carried at the 


is worth, even at present depressed 
prices, $300,000, or practically ten 
times the figure at which it is carried 
on their books. Furthermore, the 
sites of the University of Buffalo and 
of the University of Colorado are 
carried at what seem to be low figures 
for city real estate, namely, $46,000 
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and $51,000. The land of the Uni- eral administration buildings, for the| TN 
versity of Tennessee is carried at the schools used as samples are all parts| J 
comparatively high figure of $380,000, of universities, and the general admin.) by ' 
which, however, is the purchase price istration of each is carried on in| The 
as of 1932. buildings in which funds have been) year 
Buildings except those of George invested. Finally, it is believed that) larg 
Washington University and two old the estimate is conservative because nece 
buildings of the University of Ten- a random sample of sixteen institu. scho 
nessee are carried at original cost. tions disclosed a higher figure. | This 
It is probable that many of these A more serious limitation, perhaps, | arra 
‘ical 
| . 
TABLE IV = * 
plet 
EstimaTeD ANNUAL Capitat Costs IN SIxTEEN SCHOOLS pita 
INVESTMENT PER STUDENT Capita, Costs PER STUDENT Acc« 
INSTITUTION com 
School Plant | With Hospitals | School Plant | With Hospitals nect 
() (2) (3) @ (5) own 
‘troll 
Leland Stanford University...... $ 2,497 $ 5,615 % 200 $ 449 | 
Emory University.............. 1,645 10,708 131 856 ous? 
University of Chicago........... 2,540 2,540 203 203 and 
University of Illinois............ 2,460 2,460 196 196 ‘ ] 
Indiana University............. 1,501 7,112 120 568 | ca 
Iowa State University........... 2,107 9,763 168 781 /not 
Tulane University.............. 1,824 1,824 145 145 b 
Boston University............-. 762 762 60 60 ut 
University of Michigan.......... 2,297 2,297 183 183 rece 
University of Nebraska......... 1,165 2,684 93 214 . h 
Washington University.......... 4,897 5,417 390 433 wit 
Rochester University........... 27,208 27,208 2,176 2,176 true 
Syracuse University............ 1,035 5,016 84 401 
University of Oklahoma......... 1,352 2,356 108 188 | part 
University of Pennsylvania...... 4,757 18,078 380 1,446 the 
Vanderbilt University........... 13,257 13,257 1,060 1,060 nom 
Average. . ’ ‘ $ 4,450 $ 7,725 $ 356 $ 618 “ 
Average he ee 6 tention... $ 3,753 $ 8,944 $ 318 $ 715 clan 
clini 
j 
kept 
buildings could not be replaced at this is in the difference in building costs | rais¢ 
figure. For example, the Women’s in different parts of the country. It | T 
Memorial Building (anatomy) of Johns __ costs, for example, about $1 per cubic | 4p: 
Hopkins is carried at $65,859. While foot to construct a coy, ge in New | teac 
it is an old building, it is good for York City and about 60 cents per | are 
many years more of use, and it could cubic foot at Baltimore. It would be | of 
not be replaced, even at present difficult, if not impossible, to measure | 48su 
prices, for less than $600,000. No these variations. No school, how- | of tl 
account, also, is taken of the prorated ever, from New York City has been As 
share of capital investment allotted included, and the schools studied are | ;,, 
to the medical schools in the gen- from all parts of the country. LXxX: 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION COSTS 


N THESE computations capital 
costs for operating hospitals owned 
by the schools have been separated. 





The second two years of the four- 
year medical course are given over 
largely to clinical teaching. It is 
necessary, therefore, that each medical 
school have access to a hospital. 
This necessity leads to a variety of 
| arrangements. Sometimes the med- 
‘ical school is compelled to build 
‘its own hospital. Others have com- 
plete administrative control of hos- 
pitals not owned by the schools. 
According to the latest available 
compilation of 316 hospitals con- 





nected with medical schools 49 are 
owned and controlled, 37 are con- 
trolled but not owned, 40 are gener- 
ously used, $9 are moderately used, 
and 131 are occasionally used.7_ Med- 
- education, as it now exists, could 
not be given without these hospitals, 
‘but it is also true that the hospitals 
receive benefit from their association 
with medical schools. It is probably 
true of all types of hospital service and 
| particularly true of hospitals in which 
the patient pays a moderate or 
nominal sum. ‘The attending physi- 
cian is stimulated to do better work, 
‘clinical records are more carefully 
kept, and standards are generally 
raised. 

There is rather general agreement 
apparently that the salaries of the 
teaching staff in charge of the clinics 
_are properly a burden on the budget 
of the medical school. It may be 
assumed, however, that it is the duty 
of the public to provide the hospital. 


As a general rule this should not be 
| ™*Hospitals Utilized in Medical Education,” 


| Journal of the American Medical Association, 
LXXXVIII I (March 12, 1927), p. 813. 


“—4 
iJ 


a charge on the funds of the medical 
school. It is, therefore, the con- 
clusion of this paper that capital costs 
connected with hospitals, even though 
owned by the school, are not prop- 
erly chargeable to medical education. 
Some hospital operating expenditures, 
other than the salaries of the teaching 
staff in charge of the clinics, are 
probably comprised in the medical- 
school operating expenditures which 
have been given. Data, however, 
are not available for deciding just 
what percentage is for this purpose. 

Neither medical schools nor hos- 
pitals, where separately owned, have 
set up any fixed criteria by ‘which 
capital outlay or operating expenses 
are divided between medical schools 
and hospitals. The criteria employed 
have usually been empirical; for in- 
stance, the relative financial strength 
of each institution. There are a few 
items, such as a clinical amphitheater 
housed in a separate building, which 
admit of no reasonable doubt as to 
their proper classification. Suppose, 
however, that the department of 
medicine. sets up a library in the 
hospital or dispensary. It is used by 
students, but it is also available for 
use by the hospital staff. No progres- 
sive business organization, for ex- 
ample, would consider its equipment 
complete without a library. 

Another problem which arises in 
estimating the costs of medical educa- 
tion is the question of the cost of 
research, for a considerable propor- 
tion of capital costs arises from the 
fact that medical schools are engaged 
inresearch. It is probable that 25 per 
cent of the capital outlay in some 

8Flexner, Abraham. Medical Education, p. 314. 
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schools should be charged to research.® 
But it may be argued that the chief 
reason for making a medical school a 
part of the university instead of an 
independent vocational school is that 
it makes contributions to knowledge.” 

Students’ fees, as already stated, 
were 33-9 per cent of operating ex- 
penditures for the year 1926-27. If, 
however, account is taken of capital 
costs then the percentage paid by the 
students becomes smaller. If it be 
assumed that operating expenditures 
in 1930-31 were 20 per cent greater 
than in 1926-27 and if capital costs 


®This is based on the finding of the Commission 
of Medical Education that in some schools 25 per 
cent of the operating expenditures are for research. 
Final Report of the Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion. New York: Office of Director of Study, 1932. 


p- 287. 

10S¢e Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, 
English, German. 
Press, 1930, p. 29. 


New York: Oxford University 
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of the six institutions studied be 
accepted as representative, then the 
percentage paid by the students be- 
comes 26.1. The following table gives 
the 1930-31 estimate per student: 





Operating expenditures........ $ 844 
eee 318 
Re cies dieters aiailsiais Caceta $1,162 
i A ce 
NS eee 26.1 


This means that three-fourths of 
the expenses of medical education are 
borne by the universities. This fact 
is not without bearing on the problem 
of the fees to be charged by doctors; 
also, from the standpoint of the 
institutions of higher learning, the 
capital outlay for medical education 
is apt to increase rather than decrease. 

[Vol. V, No. 2} 


























Co-ordinating Counseling 
Procedures 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON anp D. G. PATERSON 


How the University of Minnesota 
Contact Desk Functions 


NE of the perennial problems 

confronting college adminis- 

trators is the relationship be- 
tween faculty and student. The 
University of Minnesota recognizes 
the importance of these faculty- 
student contacts and seeks to im- 
prove their effectiveness through the 
supplementary efforts of specialized 
advisers for different types of student 
problems. Certain members of the 
faculty are appointed as advisers for 
problems of speech disorders, mental 
hygiene, social relationships, finance, 
ard employment. These counselors 
serve the entire student body regard- 
less of the college or office in which 
they hold appointments. 

The appointment of these special 
advisers is based upon the principle 
that, although every member of the 
faculty is a personnel worker, yet 
general counseling needs supplementa- 
tion by specialized workers. The 
problem then becomes one of co- 
ordinating the work of all these 
personnel agencies. Effective coun- 
seling cannot be done unless the 
adviser has in his hands case material 
from these various agencies regarding 
health, marks, scholastic and voca- 
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tional aptitudes, personality traits, 
economic and social conditions. The 
Faculty-Student Contact Desk, there- 
fore, was organized to serve as a 
central agency for getting this infor- 
mation into the hands of counselors.' 
Although the personnel system of the 
University of Minnesota is known as 
a decentralized one, it is, nevertheless, 
co-ordinated. 

The procedure of the Contact Desk 
is simple. Each faculty member or 
special adviser who gives “out-of- 
routine” advice to students regarding 
vocational, social, financial, scholastic, 
or personal advice reports to the Desk 
the student’s name, the date of the 
first interview, who referred the stu- 
dent for advice, and the type of 
problem discussed. Thereafter, each 
additional adviser who sees the same 
student is notified only that another 
adviser has interviewed the student 
and that helpful information may be 
had by calling directly upon previous 


1The Contact Desk was organized in 1929 under 
a subcommittee of the University Committee on 
Co-ordination of Student Personnel Activities. 
On this committee were D. G. Paterson, Anne F. 
Fenlason, and E. M. deBerry. In 1932 the Desk 
was transferred to the University Testing Bureau. 
See Paterson, D. G., et al. “The Minnesota Student 
Personnel Program,” Educational Record, Supple- 
ment No. 7, April, 1928. 
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advisers. This process of “identify- 
ing” students helps to prevent need- 
less duplication and conflicting advice, 
as well as to identify those students 
who go from one adviser to another, 
heeding the advice of none. 


INNESOTA has, therefore, in 

its Contact Desk, an agency for 
registration of cases to prevent dupli- 
cation of advice, for co-ordinating the 
personnel work of specialized agencies 
with faculty advisers and admin- 
istrators, and for taking census of the 
amount of advising carried on by 
faculty members. This latter pro- 
vides quantitative data instead of 
prejudiced opinion regarding the criti- 
cisms of large universities that their 
students have little opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with their teachers. 
According to the figures given in 
Table I,? 2,102 registrations of strictly 
counseling cases were made; 653 of 
these cases were identified, that is, 
registered by two or more counselors. 
In 1930-31, the registrations dropped 
to 845, with 179 identified cases. In 
1931-32, there were 1,896 registra- 
tions and 336 identifications. This 
increase in the past year is the result 
of a personal appeal to counselors in 
all colleges to avail themselves of 
this personnel service. Increased co- 
operation is further shown by the fact 
that 836 of this year’s cases were 
registered by telephone, whereas dur- 
ing the previous years practically all 
cases were registered by mail. More 
counselors are making registrations 
*Table I reports the number of students advised 
regarding various personal problems. It does not 


- with the table a contacts for the week 
of April 21, 1930, because of the inclusion in this 


latter table of other types of contacts (see page 78). 
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during the first interview an impor- 
tant part of their method of under- 
standing the total background of a 
student’s problem. 

The services of the Contact Desk 
were used in 1931-32 by counselors in 
the Colleges of Science, Literature and 
the Arts; Education; and Chemistry; 
University College; General College; 
School of Nursing; Departments of 
Home Economics and Physical Educa- 
tion; by the members of the Committee 

















TABLE I 
Summary OF ACTIVITIES OF THE Contact Desk 
! 
| 
| 1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 
(1) 2) | @) (4) 
Registration of counseling 
Ces ee see 2,102 845 1,896 
Identifications........ ; 653 179 336 
Number of persons using 
Services... 5... 44 35 57 
Registrations by ntiohian. 836 
Requests for: 
ee : 968 
ee nee , 175 
Health reports : 138 
Application for niniesien 
I 5 an casi gms ; 188 
Special tests : 663 











on Vocational Guidance for Freshman 
Week; Student Health Service; and 
administrative officers. The number 
of persons using the Desk was 44 in the 
first year, 35 in the second year, and 
57 during the past year. It is appar- 
ent that the services of the Contact 
Desk will be used by counselors in all 
colleges if its usefulness is dem- 
onstrated in their own guidance work. 

If the number of students reported 
to the Contact Desk seems small in 
view of the total enrollment of the 
University, the reader’s consideration 
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COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


is directed to these facts: first, that 

rsonnel work in colleges is in its 
infancy and that this reports progress 
during the early period; second, that 
it is doubtful whether other institu- 
tions would report a greater number 
of contacts; third, that not every 
student needs this type of advising; 
and fourth, that facilities are limited, 
both with regard to finances and fac- 
ulty members qualified to do this work. 


F THE 1,896 counseling cases re- 

ported during the present academ- 
ic year, 336 were interviewed by two 
or more counselors. A questionnaire 
study was made of these identified 
registrations to determine how many 
cases had been referred from one 
adviser to another as distinguished 
from those who voluntarily sought 
advice on the same problem from sev- 
eral counselors. Reports were made 
for 136 of the 336 cases; these reports 
showed that 105 were duplicate reg- 
istrations referred to others and 31 
students voluntarily had seen two 
or more advisers. Although no quan- 
titative data are available, it is 
known from interviews with these 
counselors that use was made of 
clearance slips which report that one 
counselor’s advisee had seen another 
faculty member. An increasing num- 
ber of counselors exchange case ma- 
terial by telephone. But personnel 
work on this campus has not reached 
the stage of professionalization where- 
in a counselor automatically clears 
each case by telephone, and thereby 
seeks to prevent duplication of advice 
or conflict among recommendations. 
Counseling procedure of this nature 
should be encouraged. 
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In addition to the detecting of du- 
plicate cases of counseling, arrange- 
ments were made during 1931-32 to 
obtain college marks, health-service 
reports, special aptitude testing,’ and 
data from student’s application for 
entrance to the University. Nine 
hundred sixty-eight requests were 
made for college-aptitude ratings, 175 
for college marks, 138 for health- 
service reports, and 185 requests for 
a transcript of information from 
application blanks; in addition, 663 
special aptitude tests were given on 
the recommendation of counselors. 
The number of these requests indi- 
cates that faculty advisers consider 
these data necessary for the counseling 
of students; in fact, many counselors 
say that they are unable to give 
adequate advice unless they have 
these supporting data for the analysis 
of the student’s problems. 

Judgments regarding the usefulness 
of the Contact Desk may be classified 
as follows: 


A. Identification of duplicate cases— 

1. Judging from identification reports 
whether a student’s problems are 
being handled; for example, one 
counselor comments that if she 
receives a report that the Uni- 
versity psychiatrist has met with 
one of her cases, she need give little 
thought to the possible emotional 
problems of that student. 

2. Identifying reports make possible a 
concerted and consistent program 
of counseling by all faculty mem- 
bers handling a case. 

3. Using identification reports makes 
it possible to check certain irregu- 
larities of a student’s “memory for 


’This testing is now carried on by the University 


Testing Bureau. 
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e details,” * patticularly, the advice 
and information said to be given by 
other, counselors. 

B. Use of the Contact Desk as a central 
service for getting necessary data from 
other personnel agencies— 

1. Health service for physical defects 
and status which should be con. 
sidered for vocational choice, out- 
side work, and number of courses. 

2. Registrar’s office for marks. 

3. Deans’ offices for data from the 
student’s application for enroll- 
ment, particularly the comments 
of high-school teachers regarding 
outstanding achievements and home 
conditions. 


This discussion of the Contact Desk 
as a co-ordinating device in personnel 
work should include a summary of 
evidence bearing upon the criticism 
that the very size and enrollment of 
a state University precludes personal 
contacts among faculty and students. 
Such a criticism is implied in the 
belief of parents that their son or 
daughter is “lost in the crowd” at 
the University. Administrators not 
only have held a contrary opinion but 
have actively fostered these Univer- 
sity relationships. Until now little 
factual material was available to 
refute the opinion that the “Univer- 
sity is a cold, impersonal machine.” 

For one week beginning April 21, 
1930, the Contact Desk secured the 
co-operation of 278 faculty members 
in a census of out-of-the-routine per- 
sonal contact with students. During 
this one week there were 3,588 such 
contacts; only 1,028 students were 
interviewed by two or more faculty 
members. The following list gives 
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the types of student problems together 
with the number of contacts for each: 


Academic and scholastic problems. 1,696 


Emotional problems............. 64 
SII. od vet's th cba sae bus 256 
Financial and student scholar- 
ES (Er ee eee 87 
Ns died is oie dtin sooo, Oe 
A Ea Da Ae SR ne 44 
Relationships in the home........ 19 
Orientation to University life..... 35 
Social relationships.............. 220 
EEE Peer ee. 334 
Study problems not related to the 
interviewer's Courses........... 82 
Extra-curricular activities........ 354 
Relations with faculty members.. 9 
as aos ve nkhww wear ix 6 
AT nt aadon «hes dghdh ens enon 19 
Petitions (class registration, and 
ees ckcateneseexness 98 
Program advising and registration 171 
Ds .cctieesavevens7 Se 
NN Sa: Sd Mads OSlsd . camer 80 


A total of 3,970 problems was 
discovered, discussed, and partially 
solved by these 278 faculty members. 
Since there is no reason to believe 
that the week of April 21 was atypical, 
it is evident that at the University 
of Minnesota students are given an 
amazing amount of attention and aid 
regarding their personal and scholastic 
problems. It is significant, more- 
over, that such a large number of 
faculty members devote so much 
time to counseling individual stu- 
dents. When one considers the cer- 
tainty that other faculty members 
interviewed other students during the 
remaining weeks of the academic 
year, then one may conclude that a 
large percentage of Minnesota stu- 
dents receive considerable advice re- 
garding their personal problems. 

[Vol. V, No. 2 
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The College Charter 


By GORDON R. CLAPP 


A Review of the Legal Significance of the Charter 
of Privately Endowed Institutions 


HE charter of a college cor- 

poration is in the nature of 

a contract between the state, 
the founder, and the objects of the 
charity, and, as such, usually comes 
within the protection of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.!. This 
fundamental principle was first enun- 
ciated in the historic case, Dartmouth 
versus Woodward, where it was held 
by the United States Supreme Court 
that an act of the legislature of 
the State of New Hampshire altering 
the charter of Dartmouth College 
was unconstitutional on the ground 
that the charter was a contract 
guaranteed inviolable by Article 1, 
Section 10 of the Constitution of the 
United States and that the act im- 
paired the contract.’ 

Dartmouth College was founded 
by authority of a charter or grant 
by letter under the seal of George III 
of England. Some years after the 
college was chartered, the legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire 
passed an act providing that the 
governor of the state and his council 
should appoint nine additional trustees 
to the then existing board of the col- 


lege, the board thereafter to be known 
1Dartmouth v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. (17 U.S.) 
518, 4 U.S. (L.ed.) 620, et al. 
*Darimouth v. Woodward, op. cit. 


as the board of trustees of Dartmouth 
University. The act vested in the 
new board possession of the corporate 
seal, funds, property, and the manage- 
ment of the institution. 

The trustees of the college refused 
to recognize the validity of the act 
and proceeded to meet and conduct 
business of the college under the 
terms of the charter from the Crown. 
One Woodward, incumbent secretary 
and treasurer of the original corpora- 
tion, was appointed by the trustees 
of the new board to take possession 
of the seal, funds, property, and 
records of the college in the name of 
the new board. The trustees of the 
college thereupon brought action in 
trover in the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire in an effort to obtain 
the delivery of the seal, funds, and 
records of the college corporation. 
The New Hampshire court returned 
a directed verdict in favor of the new 
trustees. The case was appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court, 
and its decision in 1819 reversed the 
decision of the lower court. Chief 
Justice Marshall, in delivering the 
majority opinion of the court, said: 

It can require no argument to prove 
that the circumstances of this case consti- 
tute a contract. An application is made 
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to the crown for a charter to incorporate 
a religious and literary institution. In 
the application, it is stated that large 
contributions have been made for the 
object, which will be conferred upon the 
corporation as soon as it shall be created. 
The charter is granted, and on its faith 
the property is conveyed. Surely, in 
this transaction every ingredient of a 
complete and legitimate contract is to be 
found.’ 


The decision of the court in this 
case established a principle that 
became basic in the later adjudication 
of cases involving the contractual 
nature of the charters of educational 
institutions. In a case some fifty 
years later in which the charter 
rights of a bank were called into 
question by an act of the legislature 
of Tennessee, the United States Su- 
preme Court referred to the Dart- 
mouth College case and in dicta 
declared: 


The question whether there is in such 
cases [grant of charter] a contract within 
the meaning of the contract clause of the 
Constitution of the United States came 
for the first time before this court in the 
Dartmouth College case. It was 
said, among other things, that the 
ingredients of a contract are parties, 
consent, consideration, and obligation. 
The case presented all these. . . . The 
question decided in that case has since 
been considered as finally settled in the 
jurisprudence of the entire country.‘ 


HE fact that the college cor- 
poration owes its legal existence 
to a grant in the nature of a con- 
tract gives the corporation a certain 
degree of immunity from the dictates 


3Dartmouth v. Woodward, op. cit. 
‘Farrington v. Tennessee, 95 U.S. 684-85. 
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of the public will. Legislatures have 
attempted to impose the will of 
the public upon college corporations 
through proposed amendments to 
the charter. The courts, however, 
have established certain rather defi- 
nite limits beyond which the legis- 
latures cannot go in altering the 
terms of a college charter. 

Thus the general rule may be 
stated: where the legislature, either 
by the terms of the charter or by a 
general law governing corporations 
created subsequent to the enactment 
of the statute, does not reserve the 
right to change, amend, or modify 
the charter of a college corporation, the 
legislature may exercise such right 
only with the assent of the corpora- 
tion and within the limits of constitu- 
tional prohibitions’ guaranteeing the 
inviolability of contracts and private 
property.® 

It may be pointed out, further, 
that while assent of the corpora- 
tion is necessary, if the amendment 
is to be judged legal by the courts, 
assent is not all that is necessary. 
The amendment may win consent of 
the corporation and still be judged 
unconstitutional by the court. 


5Since the charter is in the nature of a contract 
between the state, the corporation representing the 
founder, and the objects of the charity, and since 
one of the essentials of a contract is mutual consent 
on the part of the contracting parties, and since the 
constitution prohibits the enactment of legislation 
impairing contracts, it follows, a fortiori, that an 
act of a legislature altering the terms of the contract 
embodied in the charter must have, as a general 
rule, the assent of the corporation if the act is to be 
constitutional, where the right to amend the 
charter is not reserved in the original contract. 

®Dartmouth v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. (17 U.S.) 518, 
4 U.S.(L.ed.) 629; Yarmouth v. North Yarmouth, 
34 Me. 411, 56 Am.Dec. 666; Board of Education v. 
Blakewell, 122 Ill. 339; Montpelier Academy v. 
George, 14 La. 395; Regents v. Williams, 9 Gill.& J. 
365, 31 Am.Dec. 72; Case of St. Mary’s Church, 7 
S.& R. 516; State v. Adams, 44 Mo. 570. 
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A case in Missouri is exactly in 

int. Here the Supreme Court of 
Missouri held unconstitutional an 
act of the legislature amending the 
charter of St. Charles College to 
provide for the concurrence of an 
ecclesiastical body in filling vacancies 
on the board of trustees, even though 
the amendment had been approved 
by the corporation. The court held 
that the act impaired the contract 
between the founder and the state, 
and it reasoned that the trustees of 
the corporation had no authority to 
assent to an amendment abrogating 
the will of the founder.’ 

The decisions of the courts estab- 
lishing the rules stated in the fore- 
going paragraphs led the legislatures 
to be more cautious in granting 
charters to college corporations. Thus 
many of the colleges, chartered after 
the pronouncement of the Dartmouth 
decision, received charters reserving 
to the state legislature the right to 
amend the terms of the grant. _Liti- 
gation subsequently ensued to de- 
termine the extent to which the right 
to amend the charter, reserved to the 
legislature, empowered the legislature 
to exercise a direct or indirect con- 
trol over the college corporation by 
means of amendments to the charter. 


UT of this litigation there 

emerged the general rule: where 
the legislature, either by terms of 
the charter or by a general law 
governing corporations created sub- 
sequent to the enactment of the 
Statute, reserves the right to alter, 
amend, or modify the charter of a 
college corporation, the legislature 


7State v. Adams, 44 Mo. 570. 
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may exercise such right within the 
limits of constitutional prohibitions 
guaranteeing the inviolability of con- 
tracts and rights of private property, 
with or without the assent of the 
corporation.® 

The question naturally follows: 
To what extent may the legislature 
alter, amend, or modify the charter 
of a college corporation, where such 
right is reserved in the charter, and 
still bring its acts within the limits 
set by the Constitution of the United 
States? The brief presentation of a 
few leading cases which have involved 
the point which is at issue here may 
serve to make the answer somewhat 
clear. 

In Sage versus Dillard, where the 
legislature of Kentucky attempted to 
enforce an act amending the charter 
of the Western Baptist Theological 
Institute, appointing sixteen new 
trustees to the board of the cor- 
poration, without the assent of the 
trustees then in office, the Court of 
Appeals of that state held that the 
act was void on the ground that it 
impaired the contract embodied in 
the charter even though the right to 
amend had been reserved to the 
legislature. The court pointed out 
that the act of the legislature was 
not so much an exercise of a legislative 
function as it was the exercise of the 
ministerial functions pertaining pecul- 
iarly to the board of trustees and as 
such the act did not come within the 
scope and meaning of the powers 


reserved in the charter.® 

8Pennsyloania College Cases, 13 Wall. 190, 20 
U.S.(L.ed.) 550; Sage v. Dillard, 15 B.Mon. 340; 
Allen v. McKeen, 1 Sumner 276; State v. Neff, 52 
Ohio St. 35, 40 N.E. 720, 28 L.R.A. 409; Berea 
College v. Kentucky, 211 U.S. 45. 

*Sage v. Dillard, 15 B.Mon. 340. 
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HAT it is the constitutional 

limitations governing the rights 
of the contracting parties and not the 
assent of the corporation that de- 
termine the legality of charter amend- 
ments is indicated in the ruling of the 
court in the Bowdoin College case. 
In this case, Associate Justice Story 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
presiding over the United States 
Circuit Court, held that an act of the 
legislature of Maine, which enlarged 
the board of trustees and visitors of the 
college, designating the governor of 
the state, ex officio, a member of the 
board, which declared that no person 
holding the office of president in any 
college in the state should hold his 
office beyond the day of the next 
commencement of the college, and 
which altered, thereby, the tenure of 
that office, was unconstitutional on 
the ground that the act impaired the 
contract embodied in the charter of 
the college, even though the board 
assented to the terms of the act.” 

The charter of Bowdoin College 
stipulated that the legislature “may 
grant further powers to, or alter, 
limit, annul, or restrain any of the 
powers of this act vested in said 
corporation, as shall be judged neces- 
sary to promote the best interests of 
the college.”" The charter also pro- 
vided that the president of the college 
appointed by the board of trustees 
should hold office for a term of good 
behavior. 

The legislative act directly attacked 
the tenure of the office of the president 
by definitely terminating the term of 
the incumbents—there were two col- 


10 Allen vy. McKeen, 1 Sumner 276. 
NTbid., p. 280. 
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leges in the state—and by providing 
that reappointment could be had 
only on authority of a two-thirds 
vote of the board, such reappoint- 
ment to be subject to termination at 
the pleasure of the board. The per- 
sonnel of the board, altered somewhat 
by the direct influence of the state, 
failed to reappoint President Allen. 
He protested and later brought suit 
to recover the salary and other per- 
quisites of office due him. The court, 
in rendering the decision for Allen, said: 


The Legislature was bound by the act 
[granting the charter]; they could not 
resume their grant; and they could not 
touch the vested rights, privileges, or 
franchises of the college, except so far 
as the power was reserved by the . 
act. The language . . . is_ certainly 
very broad; but it is not unlimited. . 
Whatever it may do . . . must be done 
to promote the best interests of the col- 
lege. It is true that it [the legislature] is 
constituted the sole judge, of what is the 
best interest of the college; but still it 
cannot do anything pointedly destructive 
of that interest. Its authority is con- 
fined to the enlarging, altering, annulling, 
or restraining of the powers of the cor- 
poration. It cannot intermeddle with its 
property; it cannot extinguish its cor- 
porate existence; it cannot resume all its 
property, and annihilate all its powers 
and franchises. The Legislature must 
leave its vitality and property, and enable 
it still to act as a college.” 


The court said further: 


It [the amending act] legislates the 
existing Presidents of Bowdoin and Water- 
ville [later Colby] Colleges . . out of 
office. . . . It is a direct exercise of 
the power of amotion from office by the 
Legislature itself. That very power was 


127bid., pp. 302-303. 
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expressly and exclusively conferred upon 
the College Boards by the original 
charter.¥ 


Where the right to amend or alter 
the charter of a college, however, is 
reserved to the legislature and where 
the corporation assents to the amend- 
ment, the legislature will not be 
restrained from authorizing a change 
of location of a college, from one site 
to another, by the terms of contracts 
between the college corporation and 
third parties. Such was the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Pennsylvania College cases." 

The foregoing cases cited would 
appear to show the manner in which 
legislatures grant legal entity or per- 
sonality to the college corporation 
through the charter or articles of 
incorporation. The charter, as a con- 
tract, assures the corporation the 
protection of the courts against en- 
croachments upon rights vested in 
the corporation by the terms of the 
contract embodied in the charter. 


HE charter of the college cor- 

poration may be described in 
terms of the functions it performs as 
well as in terms of its legal nature. 
It is, in a sense, the creator of the 
legal being of the college corporation. 
The legislature grants the charter, 
but the corporation finds its legal life 
in the powers, immunities, and priv- 
ileges vested in it as expressed or 
implied in the language of the charter. 
The charter, since it is in the nature 
of a contract between the state, the 
founder, and the objects of the char- 


ity, circumscribed in its own terms the 
BT bid., p. 313. 
“Pennsylvania College Cases, 13 Wall. 190, 20 


U.S.(L.ed.) 550. 
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propositions of the contract, and 
the courts will so interpret it as a 
matter of fact, not as a question of 
law. This principle is implied in the 
principles of contract law and needs 
no further elaboration. 

The charter is usually considered a 
contract to perpetuate the founder’s 
will, binding the contracting parties 
to the rules, laws, statutes, and 
ordinances which the founder ordains 
and authorizes in the charter. It is 
as binding upon the corporators to 
whom the founder delegates the obli- 
gation of carrying out the terms of 
the contract as it is upon the state, 
and the courts will stand ready to 
enforce the will of the founder as 
expressed in the terms of the charter." 

This doctrine was expressed in the 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court regarding the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. The court said: 


The will of the state is substituted for 
the will of the donors, in every essen- 
tial operation of the college. . The 
founders . . . contracted, not merely 
for the perpetual application of the funds 
which they gave, to the objects for which 
those funds were given; they contracted 
also, to secure that application by the 
constitution of the corporation. They 
contracted for asystem . . . [to] retain 
forever the government of the literary 
institution they had formed, in the hands 
of persons approved by themselves. 
This system is totally changed. The 
charter of 1769 exists no longer. [This] 

Dartmouth v. Woodward, 4 Wheat.(17 U.S.) 
518, 4 U.S.(L.ed.) 629; State v. Adams, 44 Mo. 570; 
Board of Education v. Blakewell, 122 Ill. 339; 
Montpelier Academy v. George, 14 La. 359; Philips 
v. Bury, 1 Ld. Raym. 5, 2 T.R. 348; Regents v 
Williams, 9 Gill.& J. 365, 31 Am.Dec. 72; State v. 
Mount Hope College, 63 Ohio St. 341, 58 N.E. 799, 
s2 L.R.A. 365; Norrts v. Trustees of Abingdon 


Academy, 7 Gill.& J. 7; Case of St. Mary’s Church, 
7 S.& R. 516. 
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is not according to the will of the 
founders, and is subversive of that con- 
tract, on the faith of which the property 
was given.¥* 


As a general rule, the charter or 
the general statute under which the 
college is incorporated specifically 
grants to the corporation the power 
and authority to grant degrees. 

The weight of authority in the 
common law seems to indicate that 
the authority of an educational insti- 
tution to confer degrees is not implied 
in the act of incorporation; such 
authority usually must be expressly 
granted in the charter or the statute 
under whose provisions the charter 
was issued.” Ina recent case with the 
National Association of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants the United States 
Supreme Court held that a corpora- 
tion incorporated under a general 
statute for educational purposes had 
no power to confer degrees unless 
such power were expressly granted 
in the charter or articles of incor- 
poration or by the general statute." 
The Supreme Court of Vermont held 
that the corporation of a medical col- 
lege had no authority to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, or any 
other degree, unless such authority 
were expressly granted in the charter 
or general statute under which the 
articles of incorporation were issued.” 


6 Dartmouth v. Woodward, loc. cit., 652-53. 

" National Association of Certified Public Account- 
ants v. United States, 292 Fed. 668; Townshend v. 
Gray, 62 Vt. 373, 19 Atl. 635, 8 L.R.A. 112; State v. 
Mount Hope College, 63 Ohio St. 341, 58 N.E. 799, 
52 L.R.A. 635; Case of Medical College of Phil- 
adelphia, 3 Whart. 445; Wright v. Lanckton, 36 
Mass. 288. 

National Association of Certified Public Account- 
ants v. United States, 292 Fed. 668. 

; — v. Gray, 62 Vt. 373, 19 Atl. 635, 8 
R.A. 112. 
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The court declared in dicta: 


Every state in the Union has chartered 
institutions, and it is believed that none 
of them has ever suggested that, with 
all the widely enumerated powers dele- 
gated to them, it had the power to confer 
degrees of any kind unless such power 
was expressly conferred in its charter.” 


HAT the beneficiaries of the 
charity or educational program 
maintained by an educational institu- 
tion chartered by the state owe what 
legal status they have to the terms of 
the charter is a point that is reason- 
ably well established. The students 
who are to derive learning from the 
foundation are entitled to receive 
the bounty of the donor in that the 
trustees will be held responsible for 
the proper use of the funds placed in 
trust. To protect the rights of bene- 
ficiaries the courts will restrain the 
trustees from misuser or nonuser 
of the rights assigned to them by the 
donors. That is to say, the students 
as parties to the contract embodied 
in the charter, though not actually 
participating in the meeting of minds 
resulting in the contract, are assured 
by the contractual nature of the 
charter that the will of the founder, 
in so far as it affects the perpetuity 
of the charity, will be carried out." 
The charter of the college cor- 
poration is of utmost importance in 
another way: it serves to determine 
whether the corporation is private 
or public, regardless of the public or 
private nature of the charity. In 
other words, where, by the terms of 


207bid., 62 Vt. 376-77. 

*1State v. Adams, 44 Mo. 570; Board of Education 
v. Blakewell, 122 Ill. 339; Dartmouth v. Woodward, 
4 Wheat.(17 U.S.) 518, 4 U.S.(L.ed.) 629. 
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the charter or articles of incorpora- 
tion, the legislature creates a cor- 
poration, giving it legal personality, 
to be controlled and administered 
by a private individual or individuals, 
the corporation is a private corpora- 
tion; its property is private property, 
even though it may administer charity 
of a public character.” 

This doctrine has its origin deeply 
rooted in the English common law and 
has come down without essential 
change into the common law of 
American jurisprudence. In a lead- 
ing English case, where the rector 
of Exeter College, ejected by the 
Bishop of Exeter, appealed to the 
court, the House of Lords held that 
the college was a private corporation 
subject to the visitorial powers of the 
Bishop and that, thereby, the justice 
of his proceedings was not examinable 
in a court of common lawor any other.” 

The rector’s plea argued that the 
Bishop was attempting to exercise 
an arbitrary power, the justice of 
which should be determined by the 
court. The opinion stated: 


There are two sorts of corporations, 
the one constituted for public govern- 
ment, the other for private charity. 

The last sort of corporations, which is 
constituted for private charity, is entirely 
private, and wholly subject to the rules, 
laws, statutes, and ordinances which the 


22Dartmouth v. Woodward, (see supra); State v. 
Neff, 52 Ohio St. 35, 40 N.E. 720, 28 L.R.A. 409; 
State v. Maryland Institute, 87 Md. 642, 41 Atl. 126; 
Yarmouth v. North Yarmouth, 34 Me. 411, 56 Am. 
Dec. 666; Board of Education v. Blakewell, 122 Ill. 
339; Board of Education v. Greenebaum, 39 Ul. 609; 
Montpelier Academy v. George, 14 La. 395; Allen v. 
McKeen, 1 Sumner 276; Philips v. Bury, 1 Ld. 
Raym. 5, 2 T.R. 348; Regents v. Williams, 9 Gill. 
& J. 365, 31 Am.Dec. 72; Louisville v. University of 
Louisville, 15 B.Mon. 642; Trustees for Vincennes 
University v. State of Indiana, 14 How.(s5 U.S.) 269. 

* Philips v. Bury, 1 Ld. Raym. s, 2 T.R. 348. 
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founder ordains, and to the visitor whom 
he appoints, and to no others. 

And in him the founder hath reposed so 
entire confidence that he will administer 
justice impartially, that his determina- 
tions are final.™ 


HE decision of the United States 

Supreme Court in the Dart- 
mouth College case introduced this 
principle into the common law of this 
country. In this case, one of the 
important considerations brought be- 
fore the court was the question: 
Does the fact that Dartmouth College 
administers an educational program 
to all students of all classes of the 
general public make the corporation 
public, subject to the control of the 
state? The court was emphatic in 
declaring, through the concurring 
opinion of Associate Justice Story, 
that the nature of the object of the 
charity did not determine the nature 
of the corporation. 

Justice Story said: 


If . . . the foundation be private, 
though under the charter of the govern- 
ment, the corporation is private, however 
extensive the use may be to which it is 
devoted, either by the bounty of the 
founder, or the nature and objects of the 
institution. . A hospital, founded 
by a private benefactor, is, in point of 
law, a private corporation, although 
dedicated by its charter to general 
charity. So, a college, founded and 
endowed in the same manner, although 
being for the promotion of learning and 
piety it may extend its charity to 
scholars from every class of the com- 
munity, and thus acquire the character 
of a public institution. This is the 
unequivocal doctrine of the authorities; 


*4Tbid., 1 Ld. Raym, 8. 
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and cannot be shaken but by under- 
mining the most solid foundations of the 
common law.* 


That this general rule is not usually 
modified by the fact that public funds 
may be appropriated for the support 
of an otherwise private institution is 
illustrated by the case in which the 
Supreme Court of Illinois held that 
the Board of Education of the State 
of Illinois was, by the terms of its 
charter, a private corporation, and, 
therefore, it was subject to judgment 
on a lien against its property the same 
as any other corporation of a private 
character, despite the fact that state 
funds had been appropriated for 
its use.% 

A Kentucky case affords a good 
example of the extent to which the 
courts will go in protecting the char- 
acter of a private corporation, where 
by the terms of its charter it seems to 
be a private corporation. The Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, in this 
instance, held that a legislative act 
granting authority to the city of 
Louisville to assume control of the 
University of Louisville, a chartered 
corporation supported in part by the 
city, constituted an impairment of 
the contract embodied in the charter 
and, therefore, was unconstitutional. 
The court said: 


The property conveyed [by the city to 
the university] did not become public 
property and subject to the will of the 
State by being conveyed to the Uni- 
versity, unless that institution was itself 
a mere instrument and agent of the State, 
and a public corporation. And it being 


Dartmouth v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. (17 U.S.) 
666-71. 
%6 Board of Education v. Greenebaum, 39 Ill. 609. 
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certain that neither the fact of its being 
incorporated by the State, nor the fact 
that it was incorporated for the accom- 
plishment of objects of general or public 
interest, made it a public corporation, 
subject as such to the public will and 
judgment; the question still recurs, why 
must this institution, founded and main- 
tained by means not derived from the 
State, and in which the State had no 
other interest and apparently no other 
control than in any and all other incor- 
porated institutions, be regarded as a 
public corporation, and in virtue of that 
name and character be debarred from 
the protection which the constitution 
affords to private corporations? Is it 
because it was incorporated and en- 
dowed with a special view of promoting 
education? 

. The single act of incorporating 
the university was not such an assumption 
by the government of the duty of educa- 
tion as made the corporation its instru- 
ment or agent for the performance of that 
governmental duty. 


We are of the opinion, therefore, upon 
the ground of authority as well as of 
reason, that the original charter of the 
University of Louisville creates a private 
corporation, which is protected by that 
clause of the constitution which prohibits 
the enactment of laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” 


That it is the terms of the charter 
and not the source of financial sup- 
port that determines the public or 
private character of the college cor- 
poration seems to be the general rule 
upheld by the courts. That is to 
say, where the charter establishes a 
corporation with powers of self- 
perpetuation, control, and the usual 


277 ouisville v. University of Louisville, 15 B.Mon. 
676 ff. 
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rights of a private corporation, the 
fact that the corporation receives 
gifts or appropriations from state or 
public sources usually will be con- 
sidered immaterial in its effect upon 
the status of a private corporation.” 
Thus, the Supreme Court of Mary- 
land held that the subsequent endow- 
ment of a private eleemosynary 
corporation by the state did not 
constitute it a public corporation 
and that, therefore, a legislative act 
merging the Board of Regents of 
the Medical School of the University 
of Maryland with the Board of 
Trustees of the University impaired 
the contract embodied in the charter 
held by the Board of Regents, and 
was, therefore, unconstitutional and 
void.” 

Likewise, the court considered im- 
material the fact that Bowdoin Col- 
lege received from the state an annual 
appropriation in deciding the question 
of the right of the legislature to alter 
or amend the charter of the college.” 
Again, the Supreme Court of Illinois 
held that where the charter creates a 
private corporation, the acceptance 
of appropriations by it from the state, 
even though such appropriations are 
made by the state in the belief that 


* Norris v. Trustees of Abingdon Academy, 7 Gill. 
& J. 7; Louisville v. University of Louisville, 15 
B.Mon. 642; Regents v. Williams, 9 Gill.& J. 365, 31 
Am.Dec. 72; Allen v. McKeen, 1 Sumner 276; 
Board of Education v. Blakewell, 122 Ill. 339. 

Regents v. Williams, 9 Gill.& J. 365, 31 Am. 
Dec. 72. 


80 Allen v. McKeen, 1 Sumner 276. 
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the corporation is public, will not 
operate to estop the corporation from 
asserting its rights of property.*! 


HE college charter serving as the 

contractual basis for the pri- 
vately endowed college corporation, 
lends to the college a rather marked 
degree of independence. The founder 
contracts with the state; the cor- 
poration brought into being by the 
legislative grant becomes the founder’s 
representative and guardian of the 
trust. The corporation is obliged to 
carry out the will of the founder as 
expressed in the terms of the charter, 
and to this end it is vested with 
certain rights and privileges. Once 
the college corporation is created, 
outside agencies, such as the state, 
cannot exercise control over or inter- 
fere with the execution of the program 
of the corporation, provided there is 
no abuse of the privileges and powers 
granted to the corporation. Should 
the corporation fail to discharge its 
obligation or should it abuse its 
powers and privileges, the courts will 
interfere in order that the founder’s 
purpose may be carried out and 
the rights of the beneficiaries duly 
protected. Furthermore, the courts 
seem agreed that the nature of the 
corporation as defined in the charter 
is not altered by the subsequent 
acceptance of support from the state. 


[Vol. V, No. 2] 
31Board of Education v. Blakewell, 122 Ill. 339. 








Student Rating of Instruction 


By J. A. STARRAK 


A Report of a Faculty Rating Plan Which Has Considerably 
Increased the Teaching Effectiveness of Instructors 


UBSTANTIAL improvement in developed and used without change 
the personal fitness and teaching at the end of every quarter. The 
ability of college teachers may scale uses eleven abilities or skills, 
be brought about by having students commonly regarded as essential in 
express an opinion of their teachers in_ effective teaching technique and six 
a systematic and orderly manner. important personal traits. The direc- 


RatTiInG SCALE FOR TEACHERS 


Please rate your instructor as to each of the seventeen qualities named below. 

It is necessary in each case only to place a check mark ( 4/ ) on the accompanying line at 
that point which seems to you to be right. 

The higher ratings are made by placing the check mark at the /eft end of the line; the lower, 
by placing it at the right. These stages and also the middle ones, are clearly described by the 
words printed just below the line. The check mark may in any given case be placed either 
directly above the words or along the line between them as you deem proper. 

Please make this rating conscientiously and individually. Your instructor will receive only 
the final summary of the results from the class as a whole. He will use them for self-improve- 
ment in teaching. 


I. Preparation for class 





Class meetings very care- Usually some preparation; Little or no preparation. 








meetings fully planned. often seems inadequate. 
II. Interest and enthusiasm in se 
his subject Se SS 
III. Ability to arouse interest ; - 
in students Interest usually runs high. “ale Lanna eee a most 
Fic. 1. An excerpt from the scale described in this article 


This conclusion seems to be warranted _ tions for the Rating Scale for Teachers 
by an extensive investigation carried and the first three items are repro- 
on at Iowa State College since the ducedin Figure 1. The eleven essen- 
fall of 1928. In this investigation a tials of teaching to be rated are: 
rating scale of the graphic type! was_ preparation for class meetings, inter- 

The test used is called “Rating Scale for €©St and enthusiasm in his subject, 
Teachers” and was devised by the writer. Speci- ability to arouse interest in students 
men copies may be obtained from him at lowa 4 ‘ “ited 
State College. organization of course, scholarship, 
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STUDENT RATING OF INSTRUCTION 


ability to express thought, enuncia- 
tion, thinking demanded of students, 
assignments, leading discussion and 
questioning, and sense of propor- 
tion. The six personality traits to 
be rated are: feeling between in- 
structor and students, sense of humor, 
self-confidence, tolerance and _ liber- 
ality, personal appearance, and per- 
sonal peculiarities. 

Over forty thousand of these scales 
have been used at Iowa State up to 
date. A large percentage of the 
members of the teaching faculty has 
been rated several times in successive 
terms or quarters. The ratings were 
made at the end of each quarter, 
and a standardized technique of 
administering the scale and com- 
puting the results was consistently 
followed. The scales were scored by 
a central committee, who computed 
the means and deviations and re- 
ported them back to the instructors. 

The ratings received by the teachers 
tended to increase quite materially 
with successive ratings in so far that 
many teachers, whose first ratings 
placed them in the lower quartile, 
raised their ranking over a two-year 
period to the second and third quar- 
tile. The increase in these ratings 
tended to be gradual, the mean 
increases ranging from 1.35 over a 
three-month period to 6.98 over a 
three-year period. There was con- 
siderable variation in the increases 
made in each time interval. In the 
case of certain instructors the increase 
in ratings was much greater than the 
mean increases already mentioned. 
Also, on certain traits the mean 
increase was considerably greater than 
on others, being consistently greater 
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on those traits in which low scores 
had been received in the first ratings. 
With the validity of the scale still in 
doubt, one is not warranted in con- 
cluding, from the data obtained, that 
continued rating of college teachers 
by their pupils results in improvement 
in instruction, but one may safely con- 
clude that during the period studied 
teachers tended to raise themselves in 
the opinion of the students. 


HE extensive character of the 

investigation made it possible to 
study various other mooted questions 
encountered in the problem of student 
rating of college instructors. The 
findings on a few of these questions 
are significant enough to justify some 
comment. 

The ability of the student does not 
seem to influence appreciably the 
rating which he gives his instructor. 
The measure of the ability of the 
student was the mark given him by 
the instructor whom he rated. The 
obtained coefficient of correlation of 
.15 +.031 between the student’s aca- 
demic mark, and the rating given by 
the same student to the instructor 
indicates a relationship small enough 
to be disregarded. 

The size of the class seemed to 
influence slightly the rating received 
by its instructor. While the ratings 
given by small classes (less than 7) 
and by large classes (more than 50) 
tended consistently to be lower than 
those given by classes ranging in 
size between these extremes, the 
differences were small enough to be 
disregarded. On the basis of the 
ratings, 20 students seem to be the 
optimum number for a college class. 
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The maturity of the student also 
seems to have a slight influence upon 
the rating which he gives his instruc- 
tor. In comparing the ratings given 
to instructors by students in each of 
the four college years, no account was 
taken of the claim frequently made 
that freshman students are usually 
taught by the weakest teachers, be- 
cause of the policy in many institu- 
tions of assigning graduate assistants 
and young instructors to freshman 
classes. Conclusive evidence that older 
teachers in any given institution are 
more efficient as instructors than the 
younger ones seems to be lacking. 


HE question of “‘halo effect’’ is 

a difficult one to settle with any 
degree of finality. By the term 
“halo effect” is meant the tendency 
of raters to allow their general 
reactions toward the person being 
rated to influence their ratings on 
specific traits. Conflicting conclu- 
sions of competent investigators indi- 
cate that this tendency may be a 
function of the particular scale used. 
There is also lacking any definite and 
commonly accepted measure of this 
tendency. The measure most com- 
monly employed is the numerical 
value of the correlation coefficients 
between the different pairs of traits, 
but there is no agreement on the 
numerical value of this coefficient 
and the extent of halo which it shows. 
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In this investigation the correlation 
coefficients, ranging from .06 to .63 
with a mean of .47, were obtained. 
By another method based upon the 
differences between the scores on 
the highest scoring trait and on the 
lowest scoring trait, it was clearly 
shown that, while halo effect may be 
operative in the case of the scale 
used in this investigation, it does not 
prohibit the student from exercising 
considerable discrimination between 
the different traits on the scale. The 
reliability of students’ judgments in 
rating the personal fitness and teach- 
ing ability of their instructors ex- 
pressed by the scale seems to be as 
high as the reliability of standardized 
achievement scales and the most com- 
monly used intelligence tests. 

The validity of the scale is not so 
easily demonstrated. While consider- 
able statistical data were obtained 
on this point, the techniques adopted 
contained too many flaws and uncer- 
tainties to warrant any definite state- 
ment being made. In over 75 per 
cent of the cases studied in this phase 
of the investigation, the opinions of 
the students and of three experts in 
methods were found to be in close 
agreement, while in the remaining 
25 per cent of the cases studied the 
divergence of opinion was great enough 
to indicate that either the judgment 
of the experts or that of the students 
could not be trusted. [Vol. V, No. 2] 
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An [ndividualization Program 


By ERNEST H. SHIDELER 


A Description of a Procedure Promoting Independent Study 


HE purpose here is to describe 

in detail the procedure used in 
independent work for qualified 
Juniors and Seniors at Franklin Col- 
lege—a procedure which was first 
approved by the faculty in 1927. In 
passing, it may be noted that the 
system, as it has developed out of the 
planning and experience at Franklin, 
has become a three-way plan. The 
independent and individualized work 
is undertaken by a limited number 
of selected students within certain 
courses; or in departments in which 
independent programs for majors for 
one semester are arranged; or in a 
comprehensive field extending over 
two, three, or four semesters. These 
different types of independent-indi- 
vidualized work tend to reinforce each 
other, and particularly to aid in the 
attempt to permeate the college with 
the spirit and ideals of the new plan. 
The members of the Council on 
Independent Work have supervision 
over all individualized work. The 
requests of students to work under 
this plan are received and considered 
by the Council one semester previous 
to the beginning of such work. To 
receive serious consideration, a stu- 
dent’s marks must be distinctly above 
average, while his high-school record, 
intelligence-test scores, and his rating 


with his present instructors are also 
taken into account. 

The type of student best adapted 
to carry independent work is hard to 
define. The social-fraternity type of 
student with his major emphasis on 
extra-curricular activities is at once 
eliminated. Nor does the bookish 
student—sometimes called a “book- 
worm”’—constitute the type best 
adapted for this independent-individ- 
ualized work. The traits of hard 
work and mark-getting are not suffi- 
cient. The all-round student who 
is neither a “bookworm” nor an 
“extra-curricular” student, but is 
average in his attainments and not 
noticeably one-sided in his personality 
development is not likely to carry 
on an independent program for more 
than one or two semesters, for he 
loses interest when the independent 
work becomes monotonous. Perhaps 
the most promising student for suc- 
cessful independent work is the type 
that, for lack of a better term, we 
may characterize as the seasoned 
student. “Seasoned” does not neces- 
sarily mean mature, nor does intel- 
lectual brilliance alone suffice. 

The greatest efficiency under the 
new plan requires the student to be 
capable of sustained interest and 
endeavor. It calls for self-mastery 
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and mental discipline to stand the 
strain of continued initiative and 
responsibility and to maintain pro- 
longed concentration on a compre- 
hensive field.1. The student must be 
seasoned socially, for the degree of 
isolation required to succeed in the 
new plan of study is a serious handi- 
cap to the student whose educational 
endeavors and responses have become 
unalterably conditioned by crowded 
classrooms and multiple activities. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
the social aspects of learning are 
minimized, but rather that the quality 
of social stimulation is changed. Con- 
ferences with advisers, reports to 
seminars and faculty committees, 
interviews and personal conversa- 
tions, and even reading itself may 
become intensely social processes.’ 
After the student’s application is 
approved, the next logical step is the 
appointnient of a special faculty com- 
mittee to advise him. In practice, 
only the chairman is appointed at 
this time, and he becomes the stu- 
dent’s adviser for his independent- 
individualized work. The professor 
who makes the best adviser is one 
who is stimulating and congenial to 
the particular student and whose 
point of view or field of subject- 
matter will probably be fundamental 
to the individualized course about to 
be projected for that student. The 
other members of the committee are 
usually added after the projected 


1Objective methods of ascertaining seasoned 
students have not been devised. One professor, 
before approving a student for independent work, 
requires the student to carry on a small project 
independently in order to test his aptitude for 
such work. 

*The distinction here is similar to that made by 
Allport between co-active and face-to-face groups 
(see his Social Psychology, page 260 ff.). 
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course has been outlined and when 
certain other specialists in subject- 
matter can be of great assistance. 
This prevents the limitation of the 
student’s contacts to one instructor 
and provides for variation of opinion. 
Sometimes the Council adds an “ad- 
visory member” to the committee, a 
person, not a member of the faculty, 
who is a specialist or who will be of 
assistance in the projected course. 
If the student is qualified, the success 
of the plan will depend largely upon 
the ability and enthusiasm of the 
faculty members concerned. 


URING the semester intervening 

between the acceptance of the 
student’s application and the begin- 
ning of work under the new plan, the 
faculty adviser, who is the chairman 
of the committee, and the student 
hold informal conferences to outline 
the projected course. The ideal of 
the plan at Franklin is not primarily 
to train the student in specific subject- 
matter, history, English, or chemistry, 
but rather to attack a problem which 
in most cases will cut across depart- 
mental walls and ignore boundaries of 
special subjects. Such an ideal is not 
so easily practiced as preached. 

The determination of the compre- 
hensive field for the student may take 
one of two forms. First, the student 
may have already chosen his field, 
such as child welfare, the canning 
industry, social and cultural evolu- 
tion, or literature and journalism. 
The next step is to analyze the subject 
and, proceeding deductively, to out- 
line a comprehensive field around it. 
On the other hand, when the student 
has not defined his principal field of 
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interest, the procedure takes the form 
of articulating his principal interests 
and of determining in an inductive 
manner the comprehensive field which 
will, as far as possible, incorporate 
the student’s intellectual interests, 
needs, and, in some cases, his voca- 
tional preference. 

The first conference between the 
student and the committee chairman 
usually serves to develop a cordial 
relationship. Both realize that they 
are to embark on a common project, 
the success of which will mean much 
to the student. Moreover, both real- 
ize that there will be comprehensive 
final examinations by faculty mem- 
bers of other institutions at the close 
of the year’s or two years’ projected 
course. 

For purposes of articulating inter- 
ests and organizing a well-defined field 
of correlated subjects, the student’s 
cultural and vocational interests, his 
hobbies, previous experiences, activi- 
ties, previous courses and training, 
his home conditions, and his social 
and religious life are all passed in 
review during the conference. This 
helps the student to discover his 
major interests. When a synthesis 
begins to appear, a general title for 
the field is tentatively adopted. This 
conference takes anywhere from one 
to three hours. The student is then 
encouraged to take this title and 
attempt to outline the project. If 
necessary, he secures additional infor- 
mation by interviews with others, by 
reading, and the like; meanwhile, the 
professor gives the project attention 
and thought. 

To the next conference, the student 
brings his outline which serves as a 
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guide for the discussion. This proves 
to be a lively conference, for by this 
time both the student’s and the pro- 
fessor’s interests have been thoroughly 
aroused in a program of investment 
of perhaps two years of the student’s 
life and of certainly not a negligible 
part of the professor’s time. The 
program is modified: perhaps certain 
items are eliminated, or other subjects 
are added, and the order may be 
changed. The required life-contact 
project in the form of an elementary 
research project or some project of 
distinct service to community or 
society is considered at this time. 
The student then takes these sug- 
gestions and new ideas. At a later 
date in the semester, after both 
student and professor have further 
pondered over the matter, the student 
presents a revised and formal pro- 
gram, which is carefully checked, and 
the modifications mutually agreed 
upon are made. The life-contact 
project receives considerable atten- 
tion and, if not a specific project, at 
least the general nature of the project 
is tentatively determined. After this 
conference, the student makes any 
necessary modifications in the formal 
draft of the program and prepares 
seven copies, one for the adviser and 
one for each member of the Council, 
which the professor presents to the 
Council on Independent Work for its 
approval. 

The reader should not get the 
impression that the projected course 
is limited to reading independently 
the literature of a comprehensive 
field. The program may and, in 
practice, in all cases has included 
regular class courses which articulate 
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with the projected course. If these 
articulated courses are offered during 
the semester when the student is 
working on the corresponding section 
of his program, he will in most cases 
take the work in the regular class- 
room way; if not, the subject will 
be mastered independently. The se- 
quence is important. Too frequently 
under the regular system of accumu- 
lating credits, courses are taken with- 
out any attempted articulation with 
an integrated program. Particularly 
in the junior and senior years we may 
suspect that the student’s courses are 
““scrambled,” the sequence depending 
upon the courses offered or other 
factors. 

The following outline is presented 
as a concrete example of a com- 
prehensive field which ignores the 
vested interests of departments in sub- 
ject-matter and faces a life problem. 


Two-Year Projected Course: A Study of 
Child Welfare 
I. The family and the child— 
A. Eugenics 
B. The family as an institution and a 
social group 
C. The psychology of child life 
D. Child hygiene and care 
II. The school and the church in the life 
of the child— 
A. Formal education (including ex- 
periments in education) 
B. Religious education 
III. Literature and art in the life of the 
child— 
A. The child and literature 
B. The child and art 
C. The influence of movies on child 
life 
IV. Social engineering for the child— 
A. Clinics 
B. The visiting teacher 
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C. Playground movement 

D. Vocational guidance 

E. Delinquency and juvenile courts 

F. Conferences on child welfare 

G. Organizations for youth 

H. Child-welfare legislation 
Life-contact project: The preparation of 

literature for children 


This outline is the projected course of a 
young lady, a Junior, whose principal 
interest is child welfare, but whose 
vocational choices have not yet been 
determined. Her secondary interests 
are literature and art, and she has a 
reading knowledge of French. 

Such a program as this may be 
irritating, of course, to the various 
departments or to the professors with 
high degrees of specialization. Any 
institution adopting a similar plan 
will have to meet the objection that 
the subject-matter is too scattered. 
Comprehensive, however, is the more 
correct characterization. The appeal 
for thoroughness will be used quite 
forcefully to support the demand for 
specialization. Nevertheless, from the 
point of view of the undergraduate 
student, the realism of a program 
which ignores departmental walls and 
unnecessary specialization, is truly 
motivating. 


ACH section of the compre- 

hensive field constitutes a unit, 
and the student attacks each unit as 
a project. Sometimes each subunit, 
rather than the entire unit, serves as a 
project to be mastered. The initial 
project is the most difficult. This is 
due not to content but to the necessity 
of learning a new technique of educa- 
tion. To be sure, any student having 
done independent work previously in 
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a course or in a department is less 
handicapped. To work on one’s own 
initiative and motivation is found to 
be quite different from the technique 
of daily assignments, quizzes, marks, 
assigned special papers, and recita- 
tions. Habits conditioned not only 
by months, but by a decade or two of 
previous experience are not easily 
eliminated. Since one is not follow- 
ing in lock-step fashion the same 
detailed program of a great many 
others, it becomes necessary to gain 
confidence in one’s own ability to 
carry on under the new régime. The 
arrangement of profitable daily rou- 
tine, the determination of the best 
place to study, lack of the class 
stimuli, a feeling of isolation some- 
times akin to ostracism—all these and 
more are dark clouds on the horizon 
of the student mastering his initial 
independent project. 

The student has at least one con- 
ference (usually one hour) with a 
member of his faculty committee each 
week. In the first conference the 
first unit or one or more subunits are 
determined as the first project. He 
immediately discovers a need for a 
survey of the unit or project in order 
to orient himself properly in the 
subject. In this first conference the 
adviser provides the student with 
information serving to orient him; 
a limited and selected bibliography 
is suggested. In certain cases, biog- 
raphies are quite profitable. The 
student may suggest interviews with 
certain persons engaged in activities 
related to the subject of the project; 
the adviser may suggest a field trip 
to some private establishment or 
institution, or he may call attention 
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to a series of addresses on the radio- 
Thus a program of attacking the 
project is formulated. The student 
now begins his work in earnest. The 
adviser functions by aiding the stu- 
dent to organize the program wisely. 
Projects vary in length from three to 
twelve weeks. 

To what extent should the student 
himself outline each projected unit 
at its beginning? There may be 
advantages in allowing the student to 
get his own bearings and obtain a 
grasp of the skeleton of the work to 
be covered, but this procedure con- 
sumes an undue amount of time. 
Our experience indicates that at least 
the first unit should be outlined in a 
survey fashion by the adviser in order 
to facilitate the student’s adjustment 
and habituate him to the new system 
of learning technique.’ 


HE weekly conference serves not 

only as an aid in the process of 
assimilation but also arouses enthu- 
siasms. Difficulties in gathering ma- 
terials are solved and involved theories 
only slightly comprehended are clari- 
fied. The student’s expression of his 
reactions to the material covered 
during the week, a lively clash of 
opinions with the adviser, the dis- 
covery of mutual appreciation of 
certain principles, the emergence of 
new and stimulating ideas—all these 
and more are functions of the indi- 
vidual conference. The conference 
may be initiated by several prepared 
questions growing out of the student’s 
experiences during the week; the 


8To be sure this is not so true in the case of a 
student whose secondary education has employed 
Mr. Morrison’s method or some other system which 
stimulates initiative and independent work. 
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adviser may inquire as to the subjects 
covered, or ask for reactions to a 
certain volume or certain theories or 
methods observed. More or less inci- 
dentally, he senses the student’s needs 
in promoting progress on the project 
and suggests a reference here, an 
interview with someone else on a 
certain topic, or perhaps some field 
or laboratory observation. 

Of course, no two conferences are 
alike. Part of one hour may be 
given to the adviser’s comments and 
criticism of the student’s outline or 
paper covering his last subunit or 
perhaps some special subject which it 
was mutually agreed should be dis- 
cussed in writing in order to obtain 
mastery. A part of the time may be 
used to organize the next project— 
all this in the atmosphere of coach 
and player. 

The weekly conference, however, is 
by no means the sole vehicle of 
assimilation. Once the project has 
been covered by reading, interviews, 
and field work, there soon follows the 
task of integrating the material and 
organizing the outline or preparing 
a formal paper and_ bibliography. 
There are alternate methods. In one 
case, the organization of an outline 
of the subject suffices; in other cases, 
a complete written discussion seems 
most profitable. One type of project 
is best mastered by preparing a 
formal paper, while for another type 
of project an outline is sufficient. 
This also varies with the individual 
student. In the case of formal papers, 
an annotated bibliography is prepared. 

After the unit or project has been 
organized in outline form or a com- 
prehensive paper written, a copy is 
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presented to the adviser. He then 
arranges to have the subject presented 
to one or more of the following: a 
student seminar, the student’s own 
faculty committee, a class, or various 
other groups. Several and varied 
forms of expression are desirable. If 
an outline, the student speaks ex- 
temporaneously; if a comprehensive 
paper, selected portions are read for 
criticism. In some cases, the sub- 
units are covered in a student seminar, 
while the more comprehensive outline 
or paper is read to the faculty 
committee. 

These meetings of the student’s 
faculty committee, for the purpose of 
hearing and discussing the com- 
pleted unit, are by no means inquisi- 
tions, or mark-getting sessions. In 
fact, these meetings are announced, 
and members of the faculty or other 
persons interested in the subject or 
the student are invited. The dis- 
cussion is informal, and both pro- 
fessors and students may disagree 
in their interpretations of facts or 
theories. As a result, these “unit” 
sessions are stimulating and profitable 
not only to the student but to the 
faculty members as well. 


HE ideal of the plan requires 

that, throughout the whole pro- 
jected course covering a period of 
one or two years, the academic work 
be identified when practicable with 
real life situations. Divorce of the 
educational process from reality limits 
it largely to mental gymnastics and 
memory tests. The work is not just 
reading for honors; rather, the setting 
and atmosphere is that of working 
at a project vitally correlated with 
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real life. The student is encouraged 
to read current issues of first-class 
periodicals. 

The life-contact project serves to 
give emphasis to this principle. Any 
student expecting to graduate with 
distinction under this plan must 
accomplish something in the nature 
of a contribution to his community 
or society. This may take the form 
of an elementary research project, 
some substantial form of social serv- 
ice, or other contribution to human 
knowledge or welfare as recognized 
by the Council. The application of 
this part of the plan proves difficult, 
and the difficulty seems as great 
for the member of the faculty as for 
the student, for it is not so easy to 
think of a youth accomplishing some 
important task as it is to expect 
him to deserve honors for good marks 
or excellence in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Of course he can absorb, but 
can he really contribute anything? 

It should be remembered in this 
connection that these are students 
selected for excellence and aptitude 
for independent work. Moreover, 
their attitude toward their college 
work is positive and aggressive rather 
than negative and more or less indif- 
ferent. The capable student needs 
a challenge. Are the best students 
really being challenged by the usual 
system of credit-hours now prevailing? 

The nature of the life-contact 
projects varies, of course, with the 
principal interests and the compre- 
hensive field of the student. The 
young lady whose outline has been 
given had for a long time an ambi- 
tion to make some contribution to 
literature for children. Another pro- 
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ject involves elementary but practical 
research in the field of chemistry; 
another is similar, but in the field 
of finance. Still another is a con- 
tribution to local community history 
through elementary research. It is, 
of course, not a minor task to formu- 
late a project that will sufficiently 
motivate the student, and also be 
practicable in the sense that the 
student, with interest and sufficient 
effort, can accomplish it. The num- 
ber undertaking this type of work is 
not great. In passing, it should be 
noted that the Council approves or 
disapproves the student’s project and 
accepts or rejects it when it is 
reported as accomplished. 


win is the essential difference 
between the usual plan and 
the independent-individualized plan? 
Are there fundamentally different 
psychological principles underlying 
the two plans? 

Stoutemeyer refers to an incident 
in which an adult asked a group of 
boys on the playground to locate 
Italy. No one responded. He then 
said, “‘Geography”’; immediately, the 
whole group was prepared to respond. 
There is a distinction between securing 
information and certain skills while in 
college and securing a college educa- 
tion. If the distinction is subtle and 
difficult of description, it is never- 
theless very real. It is not solely a 
matter of the lack of correlation as 
instanced in the incident just cited. 
It is among other things the difference 
between absorbing and reproducing 
the copy, on the one hand, and 
assimilation, integration, and social 
participation, on the other. 
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A prominent American educator in 
appraising the old and new attitude 
in college education has contrasted the 
two by referring to the old as “nine- 
teen-year-olds treated as children” 
and the new as “‘seventeen-year-olds 
treated as men.” The essence of 
this distinction is evident in every 
page of description in this paper. It 
extends from the first co-operative 
procedure of organizing the student’s 
projected course to the life-contact 
project where the principle is applied, 
some may think, to an extreme. 


INALLY, an observation of the 

essential difference between the 
principles of social facilitation and 
social participation, may be useful 
in contrasting the two systems of 
education. Psychological and edu- 
cational experiments and measure- 
ments have proved fairly well that 
coactivity (classroom) is more effect- 
ive than isolation in stimulating 
greater speed and quantity of per- 
formance. On the other hand, inde- 
pendent work is more productive in 
quality of performance particularly 
in thought and the processes of 
reasoning. Twenty people in a room 
all undertaking a similar task and 
being aware of it will thereby be 
stimulated to quicker performance. 
This Allport calls “social facilita- 
tion.” In attacking a problem requir- 
ing originality and logical analysis, 
however, twenty persons in a class- 
room will render an inferior individual 
performance. In brief, quantity is 
increased but quality is decreased by 
coactivity. That is, working inde- 
pendently or privately, their per- 

{Op. cit., pp. 260-85. 
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formance would be superior to that 
carried on as co-workers. Experi- 
ments seem to indicate that this is 
particularly true for superior stu- 
dents. In this connection it will be 
recalled that students approved for 
independent-individualized work are 
distinctly above the average. 

That the usual classroom type of 
educational procedure has advantages 
is conceded, but these advantages 
may be due largely to social facilita- 
tion. These advantages may be in 
quantity rather than quality. More- 
over, the advantage is probably great- 
est for subaverage students. The 
inferior students are pulled up toward 
an average, but the superior students 
are not stimulated to improve their 
performance by the less efficient. 

In contrast with the foregoing is 
the application of the principle of 
social participation under the plan 
discussed in these pages. That a 
sense of participation vitalizes the 
efforts of persons engaged in a task 
needs no research for demonstration 
or proof. There is abundant evi- 
dence in numerous phases of everyday 
life—instances ranging from the thrill 
of the child helping his father operate 
the lawn mower to the improved 
behavior of criminals due to the 
adoption of a plan of partial self- 
government in a prison. 

Aside from the principle of fitting 
the curriculum to the individual stu- 
dent, may not the essential difference 
between the usual plan and the 
independent-individualized plan turn 
out to be primarily the difference 


between major emphasis on social . 


facilitation, on the one hand, and par- 
ticipation, on the other? —[Vol. V, No. 3] 
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References on higher education 
selected from more than five hundred 
titles and articles which were pub- 
lished between April 1, 1932, and June 
30, 1933, are listed in the December 
issue of the School Review. Forty-five 
of the original compilations were 
“titles of books; thirty-two were bulle- 
tins; and the remainder were articles 
in periodicals.” Although after a pre- 
liminary classification according to 
importance it seemed that between 
sixty or seventy should be included 
in the list of selected references; and 
although one hundred others were of 
sufficient importance to be highly 
desirable in such a list, limitations of 
space made it impossible to include 
these one hundred sixty odd titles. 
The final decision was to confine the 
list only to the forty citations referring 
to books and bulletins, and to articles 
in periodicals when such were note- 
worthy symposiums. The list was 
compiled by John Dale Russell, Floyd 
W. Reeves, and Gordon R. Clapp. 


Financing Higher Education 
in France 


France, including Algeria, is divided 
into seventeen administrative educa- 
tional divisions (academies) in each 
of which a national university is main- 
tained under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Pri- 
vate schools of higher learning do 
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exist, but all universities are na- 
tional institutions. Such a system is 
strongly centralized, but none the less 
complex. Whereas in the United 
States the term faculty usually sig- 
nifies the teaching staff, “in France it 
denotes not only that, but also the 
school and the buildings associated 
with a distinct division of instruction. 
A university is a collection of various 
bodies, the most important of which 
are, first, faculties and, second, insti- 
tutes or schools.” 

This, in brief, is the set-up which 
Mr. Fletcher Harper Swift presents 
to us in The Financing of Institu- 
tions of Public Instruction in France,} 
the first in a series of studies issued 
by the University of California Press 
dealing with European methods of 
financing public educational institu- 
tions. Financial responsibility is di- 
vided although the major portion 
of personnel costs is paid from the 
national budget directly to the indi- 
viduals involved. University person- 
nel costs include salaries, indemnités, 
and pensions. They fall into two 
major groups: administrative per- 
sonnel of the academies, and instruc- 
tional personnel. 

According to the character of the 
sources providing their support, uni- 
versity professorships may be classi- 
fied in six groups: “‘chairs supported 
by funds furnished by the national 
government, by the universities them- 
selves, by cities, by departments, by 


1Pages 130-60. 
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private corporations and associations, 
and by individuals.” The salary 
schedules are fixed by the Ministry 
and are, with the exception of Paris, 
which has a separate and higher scale, 
the same throughout France. Conse- 
quently, “The bargaining methods 
by which most universities in the 
United States secure and pay pro- 
fessors, are unknown in France,’ 
says Mr. Swift. 

There is a thorough presentation and 
analysis also of sources of revenue, ex- 
penditures, salaries, enrollment, fiscal 
administration, and budgetary plans. 


Athletic and Vocational 
Success 


Alumni of the State University of 
Iowa who were among the college 
athletes of their day, on the average, 
have been at least as successful as the 
alumni who did not engage in athletics 
during their college careers. The 
records of the University show that 
the athletes “pursued and completed 
courses leading to professions and 
other vocations requiring the same 
amount of time, intellectual ability, 
perseverance, . . . as the courses 
pursued by non-athletes.” The ath- 
letes and alumni who actively shared 
in such campus activities as dra- 
matics, journalistic work on the col- 
lege papers, and the like “compare 
favorably in every measure of success 
and show a definite superiority to the 
group of alumni who took no part in 
athletics or campus activities while 
undergraduates. The athletes and 


active participators tend to live in 
larger cities than do the non-active 
The active group carries 


> 


alumni. 
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more insurance than the athletic 
group, which in turn carries more 
than the non-active group. Although 
the active group belongs to most 
organizations and fills most offices, 
it is closely followed by the athletic 
group and the non-active group. The 
median annual earned income between 
1925 and 1929 of the active group 
was $4,259, of the athletic group was 
$4,167, and of the non-active group 
was $3,913. 

This material is taken from a 
Doctor’s thesis “‘ Participation in Col- 
lege Athletics and Vocational Suc- 
cess”’ submitted by Moses N. Thisted 
to the University of Iowa.2_ He con- 
cludes that “the factors of ‘active. 
ness’ and ‘non-activeness’ may be 
selective factors of considerable value 
to college officials and faculty mem- 
bers charged with the responsible task 
of guiding students into the several 
vocations.” 


Psychophysical Abilities of 
Art Students 


No single psychophysical feature 
seems to be characteristic of all 
persons gifted in graphic arts. In- 
deed, superior degrees of some of the 
skills and capacities seem to be 
possessed by individuals not in art. 
These are conclusions stated by Miss 
Hildegarde Fried Dreps in her report 
“The Psychophysical Capacities and 
Abilities of College Art Students of 
High and Low Standing.’”’* Her find- 


2Doctoral Theses in Education, I. lYowa City, 
Iowa: State University of lowa, 1934. pp. 131-43 
(University of Iowa Studies, New Series, No. 267) 

8University of Iowa Studies in Psychology. No. 
XVIII. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological 
Review Company, 1933- Pp. 134-46. (Psycho- 
logical Review Monographs, Whole No. 200) 
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ings are gathered from the results of a 
variety of objective tests involving 
aesthetic judgment, imagination, vis- 
ual memory for form, accuracy and 
steadiness of movement, and funda- 
mental [artistic] abilities, given to 
nine superior students from the De- 
partment of Graphic and Plastic 
Arts, to nine students from the Liberal 
Arts College whose “‘artistic status” 
was unknown, and to nine art stu- 
dents designated as “poor” by the 
Department. The results of tests of 
emotional sensitivity and of neurotic 
tendency lead the author to conclude 
“there is in the superior art student 
a nervous form of behavior which 
does not apply to the non-art person.” 
She also finds that 


in certain capacities, such as aesthetic 
judgment or visual memory for form one 
may expect normally to find those 
electing art to have a superior degree. 
In the other functions there is no apparent 
advantage enjoyed by the art student so 
far as indicated by these tests. Prognosis 
of eventual success in graphic arts must 
therefore be based upon other factors than 
skills and certain capacities, possibly upon 
temperamental and attitudinal factors or 
probably upon the interaction of a high 
degree of aesthetic judgment with certain 
combinations of capacities and abilities. 


Predicting College Success 


A score card which will foretell with 
considerable reliability the chances a 
student with an unsatisfactory rating 
in any one of twenty-four variables 
has of leaving the University of 
Oregon before the end of his second 
year has been devised by Mr. Earl M. 
Pallett, registrar and executive sec- 
retary of the University. Six of 


IO! 


the twenty-four variables are factors 
which pertain to the student as an 
individual, nine relate to his prepara- 
tion, and nine are concerned with 
ratings of his university career. The 
variables taken from the University 
records include: English A [examina- 
tion required of all entering students] 
passed or failed, the total hours 
passed last term, the total hours 
failed last term, the total hours with 
a mark of V [lowest passing mark] 
last term, the average mark last term, 
the average number of hours passed per 
term, the average hours failed per 
term, the average hours with a mark 
of V [lowest passing mark] per term, 
and the average mark on all work 
taken at the University. 

The records of 763 students—403 
men and 360 women—who entered 
the University of Oregon in the fall 
of 1925 were used as the basic data in 
this investigation. At first, a dichot- 
omous division was attempted be- 
tween “remaining in school’ and 
“dropping out of school,” but after 
considerable statistical computation 
it was decided that these were not 
separate traits but really were a 
continuous trait. The multiple-cor- 
relation technique could not be used, 
because it was impossible to develop 
weights indicating the relative impor- 
tance of the different traits. Con- 
trary to expectation none of the 
variables clearly differentiated the stu- 
dents who dropped out of the Uni- 
versity at various intervals. 

Since each measure applied to one 
of the factors included individuals 
who graduated, individuals who left 
while they were doing satisfactory 
work, and individuals who left while 
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they were doing unsatisfactory work, 
it was finally decided to compute the 
probability of a student’s remaining 
in the University in terms of chances. 
For example, they found that “60 
per cent of the 403 men and 52 per 
cent of the 360 women considered 
dropped out during the first two 
years,” which expressed as odds be- 
came something like this, that the 
average man possessed 60 chances 
and the average woman 52 chances in 
100 of dropping out during the first 
two years. 

To check the effectiveness of the 
predictions made possible by the use 
of the score card the futures of 50 
men and §0 women who entered the 
University in the fall of 1926 were 
forecast. The results of the predic- 
tions based on the single factor 
“‘average mark in all terms”’ were as 
follows: 


No men of the 26 predicted as not 
graduating did graduate. 

One woman of the 25 predicted as not 
graduating did graduate. 
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Eleven men of the 24 predicted as 
graduating did not graduate. 

Nine women of the 25 predicted as 
graduating did not graduate. 


The fact that eleven of the twenty- 
four men predicted as graduating did 
not graduate, as well as nine of the 
twenty-five women, does not neces- 
sarily indicate a serious error in the 
prediction, for no attempt was made 
to trace these ex-students to other 
institutions. Many promising  stu- 
dents leave the University to attend 
other institutions each year and 
eventually graduate. Hence, it is 
likely that many of these students 
graduated from other institutions. 
The score card is given in detail in 
a monograph entitled Studies of Stu- 
dent Mortality at the University of 
Oregon which is the second in the 
series “Studies in College Teaching” 
sponsored by the Committee on Col- 
lege Teaching at the University of 


Oregon.‘ 

4A summary of the report of the first of these 
studies appeared in “With the Technicians” for 
January (see page 45). 
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Tue University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia announces the organization 
of a Bureau of Business Research as 
a unit of its college of Commerce and 
Business Administration. 


Personne officers as well as edu- 
cators of Negroes will be interested 
in the bulletin by Ambrose Caliver, 
entitled 4 Background Study of Negro 
College Students (United States Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 8). 
The monograph is 132 pages in length 
and includes a wide range of inter- 
esting educational and student-per- 
sonnel data. 


Routes governing automobiles be- 
longing to undergraduates at Princeton 
have been issued by Dean Christian 
Gauss. These new regulations make 
an undergraduate riding in an illegally 
maintained car just as liable to 
penalty as the driver and owner of 
the car. 


The Ohio State University Student 
Senate has adopted a method of stu- 
dent identification for the protection 
of local merchants from persons falsely 
representing themselves as students. 
The method of identification consists 
of a certificate officially stamped by 
the office of the dean of men, with a 
blank space for a photograph. 


Tae Associated Press reports that 
President Pearce of Brenau College 
has protested against the action of 
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the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors in dropping Brenau 
from its eligibility lists. At its meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, late in December, 
the Association also dropped the 
United States Naval Academy and 
Rollins College. The reasons were 
“unsatisfactory tenure conditions and 
the lowering of qualifications for 
instruction in general subjects.” 


Iw compurance with a request of the 
faculty, the trustees of Grinnell Col- 
lege have authorized the nomination 
by the faculty of one of its members 
for election to the board of trustees, 
according to the announcement made 
recently by President Nollen. The 
nominee is Mr. Henry S. Conard who 
is, also, chairman of the faculty. 


‘Tue founder and president of the 
World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Mr. Albert Mansbridge of Eng- 
land, is visiting the United States 
during March and April under the 
auspices of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. During March 
he will deliver a course of lectures at 
Boston, and during April he will travel 
as far west as Chicago for other speak- 
ing engagements. Some dates are 
still open on his speaking calendar. 


Tue President’s Report of Oberlin 
College for the year 1932-33 shows 
an increase in the limitations of the 
members of the freshman class from 
340 to 400 students without any 
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limitations on sex. Heretofore, Fresh- 
men were limited to 180 men and 160 
women. Announcement is made in 
the same report of the establishment 
of graduate work for a_ selected 
number of graduates with a B aver- 
age without tuition and without 
receiving formal credit for their work. 
Gifts during the year amounted to 
$110,993, of which approximately 
$52,000 went to capital and the 
balance to current expenditures. 


Tue English Department of the 
Ohio State University has adopted a 
complete revision of its courses to be 
put into effect at the beginning of the 
Fall Quarter. The courses are divided 
into four cycles, each of which will 
present a phase of literature. These 
cycles include the Middle Ages, the 
Rennaissance, the age of enlighten- 
ment, and the age of democracy. 


Tue Spelman Fund of New York 
during the month of December issued 
its report for the year 1932, noting 
income for the year of approximately 
$350,000 and appropriations about 
$875,000, leaving a principal fund of a 
little more than $6,000,000. Twenty- 
two appropriations were made during 
the year, the major of which was 
$160,000 to the United States Daily 
and $108,500 to the American Public 
Welfare Association. The smallest 
appropriation amounted to $2,000 
for a traveling fellowship in public 
administration. 


Fo iowine the successful plans de- 
veloped at many other institutions 
Wesleyan University announces the 
establishment of a system of fra- 
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ternity co-operative buying to begin 
on February 1. About $2,800 worth 
of food and commodities will be 
bought weekly by the Wesleyan 
fraternities, and it is anticipated 
that the co-operative purchasing plans 
will produce a saving of at least 
$200 every six months for all par- 
ticipating fraternities. 


The Report of the President of 
Columbia University, released on De- 
cember 23, 1933, contains important 
discussions of several problems in 
higher education including student 
housing, the history and functions of 
university presses, the public services 
of universities, the functions of college 
and university teaching methods, the 
college of law, the school of journal- 
ism, and retiring allowances for pro- 
fessors. The report also announces 
an estimated deficit of a little more 
than $600,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1934. Gifts which approxi- 
mate $1,750,000 are also listed— 
$1,337,000 to capital funds and the 
balance to current expenses. 


Tue establishment of a group of 
scholarships named in honor of Horace 
Mann,“ father of the American public- 
school system,” has been announced 
by Brown University. 


Tue November issue of the Bulletin 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors includes a report on 


recent dismissals at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida. Since the pub- 


lication of the report the Rollins 
College Bulletin of December, 1933, 
has appeared entitled “Rollins Col- 


lege versus the American Association 
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of University Professors.” This 27- 
page bulletin is devoted entirely to a 
response to the A.A.U.P. report. 


Tae Committee on Educational 
Standards of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy pro- 
posed specifications of qualifications 
for deans of colleges of pharmacy in 
their 1933 report to the Association. 
A proposal to establish qualifications 
for the deanship is novel, if not 
unique, in American higher educa- 
tion. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion is quoted as follows: 


It is recommended that the following 
statement of ideal qualifications deserving 
maximum credit on the rating scale be 
included in the proposed standards: “The 
training of the dean should include grad- 
uation from a standard course in phar- 
macy and graduation with the Ph.D. 
from a standard institution. Practical 
drug-store experience, teaching experience 
and administrative ability also should be 
required. 


The Association referred the recom- 
mendation to the Executive Com- 
mittee for a report in 1934. 


Late in December Mrs. Edward 
Stevens Harkness made a gift of 
$150,000 to the Connecticut College 
for Women to be used for the erection 
of a new dormitory. 


Tue faculties of Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges next year will adopt 
a new educational calendar, the chief 
characteristic of which is that the 
two semesters will be unbroken by 
holidays. The first semester will start 
the Tuesday following Labor Day 


and will run seventeen weeks, con- 
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cluding about December 22. This 
first semester will be followed by a 
vacation of from three to four weeks, 
and the second semester will start late 
in January and run without inter- 
ruption until about the first of June. 


Tue financial report of Harvard 
Athletic Association for the year 
ending June 30, 1933, shows a deficit 
of approximately $57,000 and a total 
income of about $600,000. Football 
was the only sport which earned more 
money than it cost. The net receipts, 
after the reduction of guaranties 
paid the visiting teams, were about 
$320,000 and the expenses about 
$85,000. In the year 1931-32 the 
net receipts had been $484,000 and 
the expenses $111,000. 


A\n Institute on Current Trends to 
be held early in February for the 
students of Franklin College has been 
announced. Four fields will be dis- 
cussed in addresses and open forums: 
education, government, economics, 
and religion. The speakers include 
Mr. Judd and Mr. Ogburn, of the 
University of Chicago; Mr. Hatton, of 
Northwestern University; and Mr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, a clergyman of 
Detroit. 


Tae editor of the Denisonian, the 
student weekly of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, has demonstrated 
the influence which an undergraduate 
editor may wield at his institution. 
For a week, late in November, he 
campaigned editorially through the 
columns of his paper and personally 
against slot machines in local restau- 
rants. He estimated that a sum of 
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over $200 was being poured weekly 
into these gambling devices, and he 
was successful in having them taken 
out of all eating places at Granville by 
threatening to take the case to the 
county prosecutor for legal action. 


The University of Warsaw was 
closed indefinitely on October 27 
by an order from the Minister of 
Education. The order confirmed a 
decision of the University senate 
that work be suspended following the 
student riots which had resulted in 
the serious injury of five students. 
The riots had become a regular affair 
at the beginning of each academic 
year. Although before the nationalist 
students attacked Jews, this year 
they fought their Polish political 
opponents, the pro-Pilsudski League 
of Youth. Fighting squads were 
organized, and clashes occurred al- 
most daily after the opening of the 
University two weeks before the an- 
nouncement of the closing of its doors. 


Concernine the proposed merger 
between the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University, Pres- 
ident Hutchins of the former institu- 
tion, early during December, made 
the following statement: 

In the first place, it is not true that 
the college on the Midway would be dis- 
continued. That college has already 
made a contribution to education of 
tremendous importance and _ influence. 
We have never contemplated abandoning 
or removing it. 

Nothing will be decided until every- 
body who is entitled to an opinion has had 
an opportunity to express it. No pro- 


posal will ever be accepted by our Board 
if it alters the essential character of the 
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University of Chicago. If any proposal 
is ever approved by our Board it will be 
because we are convinced that the plan 
will enable the University to do a better 
educational and scientific job. 


President Scott, of Northwestern 
University, together with President 
Hutchins, issued the following addi- 
tional statements: 


. We have recommended to our 
committees that no attempt be made to 
enlarge the tax exemption of either uni- 
versity through the proposed consolida- 
tion. If the Northwestern charter were 
the basis of affiliation President Hutchins 
would recommend that the University of 
Chicago waive any additional tax exemp- 
tion that might accrue under that charter. 
That such a waiver would be permanent 
and effective there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. 

. If the consolidation should be 
approved any reduction or readjustment 
in the staff would be accomplished 
gradually and without hardship to any 
member of the faculty. The large num- 
ber of vacancies in the faculties of both 
universities means that any reduction in 
the staff would be much smaller than is 
commonly supposed. 


Tue Associated Press reports that 
the authorities of the University of 
Oxford have announced their deter- 
mination to suppress the “October 
Club,” the membership of which is 
interested in studying Communism. 
The occasion for the suppression 
developed at a recent meeting banned 
by the University. 


Haroun L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior of the 
Federal Government, has officially 
ordered that the functions of the 
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Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion be transferred to the United 
States Office of Education. Secretary 
Ickes pointed out that the transfer is 
not to be interpreted as a curtailment 
of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field of vocational 
education, but rather as an admin- 
istrative device for the more efficient 
co-ordination of these two educational 
enterprises. The Director of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
under the new arrangement becomes 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education with no change in duties. 


A croup of League of Nations edu- 
cational experts report that Chinese 
students are no longer entering Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in such 
large numbers as heretofore, and that 
many appear to be transferring their 
interest from American institutions of 
higher education to European. Five 
years ago Chinese students in the 
United States numbered on the aver- 
age about 2,000 a year. By 1932 the 
number had dropped to 1,242. Three 
reasons for the decline have been pro- 
posed: first, the improvement of 
Chinese schools and colleges which 
make it unnecessary to send Chinese 
undergraduates abroad; second, the 
world depression; and third, it seems 
that within recent years England, 
Belgium, France, and Germany have 
either remitted their Boxer funds 
or extended friendlier privileges to 
Chinese students. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation has, dur- 
ing the month of November, awarded 
23 sets of music study material to as 
many colleges in the United States 
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and Canada. 
$2,500. 

The material of individual sets, 
collected and arranged under pro- 
fessional supervision and designed 
to promote undergraduate interest 
in music, consists of 824 phonograph 
records of the world’s finest music, 
covering all periods from the Grego- 
rian chant to modern music; 251 
miniature and full-size scores cor- 
responding to the records; an electric 
phonograph with automatic record 
changer; and 129 books on musical 
subjects, to supplement courses in 
the literature and history of music, 
and chosen with a view of interesting 
the average student reader who likes 
music and wishes to know more 
about it. In the preparation of these 
sets a number of well-known musicians 
and teachers collaborated, including 
Richard Aldrich, Howard Hinners, 
Jeffrey Mark, James B. Munn, and 
Randall Thompson. 


Each set is valued at 


Speaxine before the alumni of New 
York University, President Chase 
suggested that the unemployment 
problem was likely to be with the 
nation for decades to come and that 
provision must, therefore, be made 
for the education of youth until the 
twenty-first year. His remarks were 
as follows: 

With the improvements in efficiency of 
our industrial organization industry and 
business will have less and less use for 
the services of young people during the 
years of immaturity. What are we going 
to do with these young people up to the 
age of twenty or twenty-one? We are 
not going to be content, I think, to let 
them roam the streets. We are not going 
to build up a great conscript army in 
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which they spend their time. In the long 
run I believe we are going to find the 
solution only in an even more general 
prolongation of the period of education. 
I do not mean that all these young people 
ought to go to colleges or universities. I 
think we must have varied types of 
institutions for them. Universities and 
colleges must come to select more intel- 
ligently their students, in accordance 
with their own particular programs and 
opportunities. 


Moscow University has announced 
a six-weeks summer session to be held 
during 1934, especially for American 
and English students who may study 
the Russian experiment under the 
direction of Russian professors. Ten 
courses will be offered, including 
“Political Economics of the Recon- 
struction Period” and “Crime and 
Punishment in the Soviet Union.” 
The courses are under the auspices of 
the Anglo-American Institute of the 
First Moscow University. I. V. Sol- 
lins, formerly of New York University, 
is director. Stephen P. Duggan, di- 
rector of the Institute of International 
Education, has also been invited 
to be a guest of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to make an intensive study of 
higher education and to complete ar- 
rangements with Soviet officials for 
student and professorial exchanges. 


Fotowinc a survey made of higher 
education in the state of Oregon 
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several years ago, several schools of 
higher education in the state were 
reorganized under a newly established 
Board of Higher Education, and the 
programs of the various institutions 
were remodeled to cut out duplication 
of courses. President William J. Kerr, 
of Oregon State College, was made 
chancellor of the entire higher educa- 
tional system, and President A. B. 
Hall, of the University of Oregon, 
resigned. 

The rivalries between the State 
College and the University have been 
continued and intensified under the 
attempts to unify the state system of 
higher education. Governor Meier 
recently requested the resignation of 
Mr. Star as president of the Board, 
and Mr. Colt, a member of the 
Board, also resigned in protest. Mr. 
Roscoe C. Nelson was appointed 
chairman of the Board by the Gov- 
ernor, but, after addresses given at 
both the University and the State 
College pleading for greater co-opera- 
tion and unity, he was in turn 
compelled to resign. This effect was 
largely brought about by reason of 
the agitation of a University group 
led by Dean Wayne L. Morse, of the 
University of Oregon Law School. 
This group also demands the resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kerr. The press 
of the state appears to be rather 
unanimous in condemning the spirit 
of dissension that exists. 
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- Editorial‘ Comments 





Consumers’ Opinions 


MERICAN business enthusias- 
tically canvasses consumers’ 
judgments to discover what 

the buying public thinks of its prod- 
ucts and services. Many depart- 
ment stores use letters and personal 
interviews to examine specific points. 
Public utilities frequently maintain 
departments of public contact to 
serve their clients. Business displays 
this interest in consumers’ opinions, 
because upon the attitude of buyers 
the profit and loss of business depend. 

In one respect American professors 
are in business: they have a service 
to sell to a consuming public. The 
service is education; the consumers 
are students. 

The student when he comes to 
college has a more or less definite 
plan in mind about what kind of 
education he needs. At the lower 
end of the curve of serious purpose 
are found incompetents who are inter- 
ested little in the services provided by 
the professor but much more in the 
entertaining extra-curricular life of 
the university and the community. 
All other students have an interest in 
improving themselves. They have a 
serious attitude toward education 
that is deep and personal. Indeed, 
the large majority of students not 
only want an education but work for 
it. They have an intelligent idea of 
the kinds of services that will be of 
most use to them in carrying out their 
plans, and a sensitive judgment about 
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the kind of service they receive from 
their instructors. Anyone who listens 
to the discussions of students at ease 
knows the frankness, sincerity, and 
keenness with which they praise and 
criticize the instructors and offerings 
of the institution to which they 
belong. They have a more intimate 
knowledge of the quality of instruc- 
tion given to them than any other 
group on the campus; and, on the 
whole, they have a better knowledge 
because instructors and administra- 
tors learn only in the most indirect 
and haphazard fashion about the class- 
room efficiency of their colleagues. 

As consumers’ opinions in _busi- 
ness form a recognized source of 
information to be used in improving 
commercial products, so in college 
students’ judgments are a valuable 
source of data for the improvement 
of instruction; in fact, the most 
valuable single source which is readily 
available. 

Fortunately, the habit of canvassing 
students’ opinions is growing. For as 
long as the writer can remember 
individual instructors here and there 
have sought the reactions of their 
students to the materials taught, to 
their organization, and to the method 
of presentation. They have found 
the students co-operative and intel- 
ligent in their reactions, with the 
result that many of their suggestions 
have produced desirable changes. To 
such instructors teaching and learning 
are co-operative enterprises. 
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While teachers have sought the 
opinions of students about instruction, 
many presidents and administrative 
officers have informally, as occasions 
arose, or formally, through regularly 
constituted committees, sought stu- 
dents’ judgments upon problems 
affecting administration. 


URING the last five years, how- 

ever, the practice has spread more 
rapidly than heretofore. The initia- 
tive has come from three sources: in 
a few known cases the students have 
inaugurated a plan to evaluate in- 
struction; in several cases the admin- 
istration has asked the students to 
rate all instructors by the use of a 
questionnaire; and in many cases the 
instructors have used inquiries of 
their own. 

The first type has not been success- 
ful because the students are powerless 
to have the information collected and 
the findings used if the instructors 
and administrative officers are not 
deeply interested and substantially 
co-operative. The second type has 
been found useful for one purpose 
and useless for another. For admin- 
istrative purposes the presidents and 
deans find students’ opinions useful as 
partial but substantial evidence of 
successful and inefficient teaching 
when the promotions or the elimina- 
tions of individual instructors are 
under consideration. But inquiries 
addressed to students by the admin- 
istration have aroused the resentment 
and antagonism of the faculty. Uni- 
versity professors of all professional 
men are the most sensitive to criti- 
cism. By nature they are of the 
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introverted type, and in practice they 
are handled by deans and presidents 
with a delicacy that is unequalled 
in the range of human intercourse. 
They are not accustomed as individ- 
uals to a frank evaluation of their 
services, unless they happen to be 
excellent teachers in close contact 
with their students who admire and 
praise them. Adverse criticisms they 
do not ordinarily receive. 

Under these conditions the third 
type is the most likely to succeed. 
When students’ opinions are sought 
by instructors individually, by de- 
partments, or by faculties, the plan 
is well begun. Such is the opinion, 
for instance, of the Committee on 
Improvement of Teaching of the 
American Association of University 
Professors as stated in its recent 
report. Certainly, if instructors want 
the judgments of students they will 
use them, while if they do not want 
them the project will hurt morale, 
however useful they may be super- 
ficially to administrators in evaluating 
instructional efficiency. 

The report from Iowa State Col- 
lege, which appears in this issue, is 
indicative that the interest in the 
problem is growing at a healthy pace. 
The initial objections that have been 
raised are largely without foundation 
when the techniques of collection of 
students’ judgments are worked out 
with due regard to all the psycho- 
logical factors involved. It is only a 
matter of time until the use of such 
ratings will be as much a matter of 
institutional habit as preparation for 
the teaching of the daily lesson and 
the recording of the marks of students. 

W.W.C. 
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A Contribution to Administration 


Economy 1N HicHer Epvucation, dy 
David S. Hill and Fred J. Kelly. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1933. vii+ 
127 pp. Gratis. 


This timely volume, small enough to 
read at a single sitting but rich enough in 
material to warrant continued reference, 
is intended to help college and university 
administrators, particularly public insti- 
tutions, in meeting the pressure resulting 
from decreased revenues. The book deals 
with both principles and practices. Un- 
der the head of principles some significant 
and thoroughly sound proposals are 
offered. For example: 


A recognized principle in the determination 
of merit in teaching or research is that pro- 
fessional judgments—of presidents and fac- 
ulties—should prevail (page 8). 

A guiding principle in striving for efficiency 
in higher education is that human values 
centering in character, intellect, and health, 
rather than the production of material 
objects, are the main goals of desire and 
effort (page 31). 

Competition seems to have served its day 
as a dominant characteristic of institutions 
of higher education. Cooperation among 
institutions and coordination of their pro- 
grams seem to be in order now (page $7). 

The present tendency of scores of graduate 
schools to advance their work to the level of 
the doctor’s degree bids fair to duplicate in 
the graduate schools the expensive and 
educationally unsound development which 
has taken place on the senior-college level 
(page 88). 


A significant schedule of arguments 
justifying the tax support of public educa- 
tion is one of the striking features of the 
volume. Being a business officer, the 
writer is naturally struck with the state- 
ment of the philosophy of business man- 


agement to which he has long adhered: 
““A unique feature of educational institu- 
tions is the fact that business man- 
agement is a phase of educational 
management.” 

The book does not stop with a state- 
ment of conditions and principles. It 
proceeds to a discussion of detailed 
methods of meeting these conditions and 
establishing the stated principles. One 
of the most useful and important features 
of the book is the exhaustive list of 
references to writings and experiences in 
the field of financial economy in higher 
education. Hardly any recent thing of 
importance in these respects appears to 
have been overlooked. The discussion 
deals with the three major subjects, 
curriculums, research, and business ad- 
ministration. Under each of them useful 
suggestions, both in general and in detail, 
are offered. Practically all of these 
suggestions are sound and are worth 
while. With one of them we take 
exception. The proposal is offered that 
bids for the audit of an institution should 
be secured (page 104), the inference being 
that the contract should be let to the 
lowest bidder. The writer has frequently 
pointed out the dangers in the selection 
of auditors on anything but the basis of 
qualifications and scope of work.! An 
institution is entitled to some reasonably 
specific figure as to the probable cost of 
its audit. It cannot expect, however, to 
get the right kind of results by buying 
its audit on the open market from the 
lowest bidder. Such an audit cannot be 
carried out strictly on the basis of prior 
specifications, and any accountant who 
undertakes to do this either runs the 

“Fundamentals of Municipal Accounting,” 


American Accountant (July, 1933), p- 210. Also, 
editorial comments in the Educational Business 


Manager and Buyer: “Green Pencil Audits,” vi 
(February, 1931), p. 26; “Poor Audit Reports,” x1 
(January, 1933); “Audit Contracts,” x1 (March, 
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risk of losing money in rendering the 
right kind of a report or accepts the 
engagement with the expectation of doing 
only what he is paid for. Both of these 
results are undesirable. 

The book is a valuable contribution to 
the subject of administration of higher 
education, and while its references are 
largely to the public institution, its useful- 
ness extends to all types of colleges and 
universities. It is a worth-while job, 
which has been well done. 

Lioyp Morey 
University of Illinois 


An Aid toward Orientation 


CoLLEGeE AND Lire, by M. E. Bennett. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Com- 


pany, 1933. xiv-+456 pp. $2.75. 


In this volume Mr. Bennett has made 
a considerable contribution toward help- 
ing students become orientated to college 
life. Also, he has given a _ decided 
impetus in the right direction to student 
counseling by “placing . the em- 
phasis upon constructive guidance and 
the prevention of maladjustment rather 
than upon the study of maladjustment 
itself” (page vii), and by encouraging 
self-direction which he feels is “the 
ultimate goal of all guidance” (page vii). 

The book is organized in four divisions 
as follows: “‘Points of Departure,” “Liv- 
ing in College,” “Learning in College,” 
and “Building a Life.” An interroga- 
tory method is used in presenting the 
material. Queries are made, such as 
“What is study?” “How may per- 
sonality be modified or developed?” 
“What is the importance of careful 
vocational planning?” “How may real 
life values be derived from college 
studies?”” and many others concerning 
various phases of student life. The 
author then shows how students should 
attack these problems, and explains 
various procedures for helping to solve 
them; for example, in treating the subject 
of study, consideration is given to the 
meaning of study and learning, effective 
conditions for study, time budgeting, 
methods for improving reading, note- 
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taking, and the effective functioning of 
memory. 

Another illustration is found in the 
division related to “Building a Life.” 
The chapter on “Methods of Self. 
Discovery” is handled in a manner which 
should arouse student interest. The 
same is true of the sections which point 
out the danger resulting from uncon- 
trolled emotional development. 

One stimulating technique which is 
used is the so-called “personal inven- 
tory” at the end of each section. This 
consists of a series of exercises to direct 
students’ thoughts in dealing with their 
own difficulties. In addition, there are 
several appendixes containing informa- 
tion about tests, rating scales, vocations, 
and the like, which should aid the stu- 
dent in self-analysis. 

Though some phases of problems have 
been treated in an abstract manner, this, 
however, does not detract from the 
presentation of a difficult subject in an 
interesting and adroit manner. The book 
should awaken faculty members as well 
as students to the importance of an 
individual’s problems, and it should serve 
as an effective measure in adjusting them. 

D. H. GarpNeER 
University of Akron 


A Comprehensive Handbook 


HaNDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY OF Ox- 
FORD. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. x+465 pp. $1.50. 


This new edition of the Handbook is 
intended to serve two major purposes. 
It provides general information for those 
who expect to enter Oxford University, 
and it is available as a book of reference 
for members of the University while they 
are in residence. Those who are inter- 
ested in the organization and activities 
of the University generally, as well as 
visitors who want to get a conception of 
Oxford, will also find this book illumi- 
nating and helpful. 

It covers, in a comprehensive way, the 
history, the organization, the academic 
procedure, the requirements for expenses, 
and other necessary information for 
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students. The historical sketch is by Sir 
Charles Mallet, who has written an 
exhaustive history of the University in 
three volumes. The chapters relating 
to the history of the University are in 
concise form and well done. There is an 
interesting discussion of the architecture 
of Oxford by E. A. Greening Lamborn. 
Oxford is generally regarded as the best 
expression of college architecture to be 
found anywhere. It presents a varied 
and complete story of periodic build- 
ing from Norman times down to the 
present era. 

Prospective Rhodes scholars in the 
United States will find this new hand- 
book more helpful than any other group. 
For their benefit a number of chapters 
have been included. There is an interest- 
ing account of the life of Oxford by 
Carleton Kemp Allen, present Warden of 
Rhodes House, and a chapter on the 
Rhodes scholarships by Sir Francis Wylie, 
formerly Warden of Rhodes House, whose 
information is the best available on this 
subject. 

The Handbook is rather profusely 
illustrated with plates, giving an insight 
into the beauties and architectural fea- 
tures of the University. Among these 
are some very interesting old drawings. 
Mechanical features of the book are up 
to the best standards of the Oxford 
University Press. 

Joun J. TIGERT 
University of Florida 


Accurate Conceptions 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE IN ENGINEERING 
Lines, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers. Easton, Penn- 
sylvania: Mack Printing Company, 
1933. xxx+520 pp. $2.50. 


The young men in our high schools are 
ever confronted with the problem of what 
professional courses to pursue in college 
or university. Inquiry by them fre- 
quently results only in erroneous opinion 
and unwise advice. There have been too 
few helpful sources of information avail- 
able to the young man in high school, and 
it is, therefore, a matter of importance to 
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him that a book of the breadth, sincerity, 
and caliber of this one has been printed. 
Its sixty chapters are direct, understand- 
able, and short, and they paint accurate 
pictures of the more common engineering 
professions as well as of about forty 
special engineering fields. Among the 
latter are aeronautical, ceramic, geo- 
logical, hydraulic, illuminating, municipal, 
reclamation, and valuation engineering. 

Some of the authors who have con- 
tributed to this work are: G. M. Butler, 
dean of the College of Engineering, 
University of Arizona; George A. Orrok, 
consulting engineer, New York City; 
A. M. Dudley, supervisor of development, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company; Frederic R. Harris, rear 
admiral, retired, United States Navy 
Civil Engineering Corps; Lytle Brown, 
chief of engineers, United States Army; 
Frederic A. Molitor, construction engi- 
neer, New York City; Charles F. Ket- 
tering, vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation; and William E. Wickenden, 
president, Case School of Applied Science. 

The illustrations, which are clear and 
depict engineering processes, equipment, 
and construction, assist materially in 
developing in the reader more accurate 
conceptions of engineering in general. 
Every high-school teacher of boys should 
know of this book and direct his students 
to it. The information it contains may 
mean, for many students, the difference 
between success and failure. 

L. S. Foirz 
Michigan State College 


University of Chicago Survey 


THE ALUMNI OF THE CoLLeEcEs, dy Floyd 
W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932. xix-+126 pp. (University of 
Chicago Survey, Vol. VI) $2.00. 


The most interesting feature of The 
Alumni of the Colleges is the simple fact 
that a study of the graduates was 
included in the investigation. America 
is an industralized nation. Processes 
which have been adopted generally in 
business frequently have been applied to 
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many of our social agencies and not 
always to advantage. The writer knows 
of no previous attempt to analyze the 
“product” of one of our great educa- 
tional “units” in the same way as have 
the investigators who reported their 
findings in this study. 

Perhaps this country will some day 
again support the idea that a universit 
should make sure that the students which 
it admits enter with a supply of basic 
intelligence, that these students should 
thereafter be exposed to all the educa- 
tional stimuli which the institution can 
provide, and that there should be no 
concern over what happens to them after 
graduation. The trend is not in that 
direction now. Elaborate processes have 
been developed to discover the intel- 
lectual capacities and aptitudes of those 
who enter our colleges and universities; 
practically no attempts have been made 
to relate the achievement of the alumni— 
the output of the machinery of the insti- 
tution—to the curriculum which made 
them what they are whether they are 
satisfied or not. The Chicago survey 
recognized definitely that there must be 
correlation between a student’s total 
academic experience and what results 
when, after graduation, he employs the 
equipment supplied to him during his 
training period. 

Now, whenever any sweeping changes 
in the curriculum are contemplated by a 
college or university, it would seem 
logical to examine in detail the social 
composition of the graduates as a group, 
their academic history, their vocational 
experience, and their incomes, in an 
attempt to integrate all of these factors, 
and interpret the usefulness or influence 
of each on the life history of the individual 
and broad social usefulness of the institu- 
tion itself. That is what the Chicago 
surveyors have done. 

Emulation of the idea is recommended 
to colleges and universities contemplating 
much needed curriculum “reform.” Inci- 
dentally, alumni offices, traditionally hard 
pressed for ways of demonstrating direct 


service to the strictly academic phases of 


university administration, can well con- 
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sider this as a profitable use of exhaustive 
information which most of them have 
been accumulating, for other purposes, in 
the last decade or two. 
LEVERING Tyson 
National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education 


Some University STUDENT PRoBLems, by 
Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. xix+194 pp. (University of 
Chicago Survey, Vol. X) $2.00. 


Some University Student Problems is 
the tenth volume of the University of 
Chicago internal survey. This volume 
has nine chapters. The first six deal 
with student aid in the form of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, assistantships, re- 
mitted fees, and loan funds. Chapters 
seven and eight attempt to measure the 
significance of environment (living con- 
ditions) on college progress as reflected in 
marks. The ninth chapter deals with the 
place of the chapel in the University 
program. Volume five is entitled The 
Admission and Retention of Students; ina 
sense, the chapters of this volume are an 
extension of the findings there reported. 
Certainly, the two volumes should be 
read together if one wishes to gain a more 
extended picture of student retention and 
intellectual progress. 

This volume is mainly description. It 
gives an excellent picture of the types of 
student aid available in one university. 
Attention is called to the changes in 
organization that may shortly affect this 
picture. ‘We no longer do things that 
way” is implied often. This limitation 
is natural and will not seriously detract 
from the view of student life presented. 


Thirty tables are given in the course of 


the volume, with sufficient description to 
enable any other institution to duplicate 
them for itself from local data. 

The volume is not a closely reasoned 
document. Its value lies in presenting 
the facts with relatively few conclusions 
that the authors would consider final or 
more than suggestive. On the other 
hand, the problem of aiding the needy 
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students is well set forth. The contrast 
between aid available for need only and 
aid where need is coupled with ability 
and actual desire for education is pre- 
sented. Assistantships turn out to be 
largely “‘just work.” Seldom is the work 
considered educational by the assistants. 
The growth of funds for student aid has 
been rapid, but the need seems to 
increase more rapidly. Shall the Uni- 
versity allow the disparity to increase? 
Is the needy student disappearing from 
the field of higher education? 

Chapter seven presents tables which 
include estimates of the probable error 
of the data presented. Several of the 
preceding chapters, where percentages 
are given, should also have at least a 
tentative figure for the probable error, to 
facilitate an independent estimate of the 
authors’ judgment. 

The final chapter on the relation of the 
chapel to the religious life of the Uni- 
versity is well written. When the volume 
is viewed as an effort to weigh the 
intangibles of the educational process this 
chapter has its proper locus. But the 
volume itself only partly touches this 
general problem. 

An integrated university remains a 
future hope; perhaps it is an undesirable 
hope. This volume is an important 
factual report, not yet an educational 


philosophy. 
C. S. Yoakum 
University of Michigan 
The Value of Scholarships 


STATE SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS AT HUNTER 
Co.LecE oF THE City or NEw York, dy 
Adele Bildersee. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 
xli+138 pp. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 540) $1.50. 


There should be a wide open avenue 
making possible the maximum develop- 
ment of the capacities of each superior 
child regardless of the financial circum- 
stances surrounding the child. The last 
four years have revealed to each of us a 
number of bright boys and girls who are 
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out of college because of lack of funds. 
While the world is at the crossroads, the 
state cannot afford to lose the potential 
constructive influences of these boys and 
girls. Miss Bildersee’s study is an impor- 
tant one. 

On April 16, 1913, scholarships for the 
aid of students in colleges in the state 
were established through an amendment 
to the New York education law. Ap- 
proximately 750 scholarships have been 
awarded each year to high-school Seniors 
who have met the regulations for the 
college-entrance diploma. Each presi- 
dent of the University of the State of 
New York has been aware of the students’ 
appreciation. Miss Bildersee has made 
the first investigation of the values 
accruing to the state of New York. 
Two groups of Hunter College students 
were used. The students attending be- 
tween 1913-21 constituted the “graduate 
series,” and the students of 1926-29 were 
the “student series.”” The students of 
each group who received scholarships 
were matched with the same number of 
non-scholarship students. There were 
507 scholarship and 507 non-scholarship 
students in the “student series,” 1,126 
scholarship and 1,126 non-scholarship 
students in the “graduate series.” 

The sources used to obtain the data 
were the college records, the students’ 
yearbook, and a questionnaire. Each 
student was also requested to write 
freely about the scholarship. 

The purposes of the study may be 
recognized through the conclusions: 


1.The scholarship of State scholars at 
Hunter College amply justifies the State in 
awarding the scholarships. 

2. The State is justified in assuming that it 
is “building up a body of trained citizens who 
are conscious of their obligation to the State 
and are prepared to repay that obligation.” 

3. The State scholarship stipend, although 
of material assistance to State scholars at 
Hunter College, is not adequate to their needs 
and has fallen considerably below its original 
purchasing power. 


The study is timely and interesting. 
The workmanship is good. It should be 
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the forerunner of a number of critical 
studies of the values of scholarships. 
Thousands of dollars are given in scholar- 
ships each year with the hope that there 
will be significant returns. 
E. R. Woop 
New York University 


A Discriminating Standard 


ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN COLLEGE, by Jens Frederick Larson 
and Archie MacInnes Palmer New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1933- 181 pp. $2.00. 


Of several works upon the architecture 
of colleges made possible by liberal 
financial aid of the Carnegie Corporation, 
the latest has just come from the press. 
Architectural Planning of the American 
College is presented as an extension in 
book form of the assistance offered by the 
Architectural Advisory Bureau bf the 
Association of American Colleges at its 
headquarters in New York. 

The volume devotes itself to the prob- 
lems of the liberal-arts college. In thus 
eliminating the large universities from its 
field, it provides a body of suggestion and 
information which, though primary in 
character, is none the less vital to the 
great aim of improving the architecture of 
the campus. 

The character and capabilities of the 
architect, his duties, and the terms upon 
which he is employed are set forth for the 
benefit of readers unaccustomed to deal- 
ing with architects; and suggestions are 
given to assist in selecting one. Free 
reference is made to those documents of 
the American Institute of Architects 
which govern the conduct of its members. 

The necessity is demonstrated of a gen- 
eral development plan in realizing a pre- 
determined campus. Typical examples 
of such plans are presented by means 
of architects’ drawings—the only method 
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of portrayal, short of a model, that 
distinguishes present, past, and future— 
and valuable inaivibedl cman is made 
upon them. 

Nearly half the volume is occupied 
with the planning of the individual 
buildings. Naturally, these are divided 
according to their respective types and 
corresponding purposes, those for teach- 
ing and experiment being followed by 
those for student and faculty living and 
recreation. Plans drawn at scale accom- 
pany photographic views of completed 
buildings and perspective drawings illus- 
trative of architects’ projects. Descrip- 
tive remarks and costs are given. 

In the selection of buildings erected 
the usual difficulty has been encountered: 
that of finding within each category a 
representative number of structures of 
high architectural merit. What is good 
architecture and how shall it be defined 
are questions that pursue the discerning 
reader of this and other similar works, 
as they have ever pursued critics and 
students of this art. The fact remains 
that the query has not been answered 
with uniform success. Any author aim- 
ing to signalize examples of distinguished 
architecture cannot but wonder whether 
college administrators have faced such a 
quandary, helpless bystanders as they 
have been at the invasion of their 
campuses by structures of indifferent, if 
not atrocious, design. 

Education, like some other things, 
begins at home. Colleges, the sources of 
knowledge, should be the sources of good 
architecture. If the present work can 
help those entrusted with the destinies 
of colleges to open eyes capable of seeing 
and discriminating and to raise still higher 
the standard of college architecture in 
this country, the primary aim of the 
volume will have been gained and grati- 
tude will be bestowed upon its authors. 

Cuar.es Z. KLAUDER 


Architect, Philadelphia 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Educators Groping for the Stars,” by 
Nathaniel Peffer, Harpers, January, 
1934+ ” = 
“As others see us” might have been a 

fitting subtitle for this article had the 
looking been of a different character, but 
since it is a cursory, somewhat superficial 
glance at just some phases of education, 
and some few types of educators, the 
subtitle had better be changed to “as 
others see some of us.” 

When Mr. Peffer set out to attack 
education, he seems not to have been 
looking for what was of intrinsic value or 
merit, but rather for the things he might 
criticize as being petty, worthless, or 
unhappily gone off in the wrong direc- 
tion. And in what profession are those 
things nonexistent? 

As he sees it there are two main camps 
in education both of which believe 
firmly that they lead the way to “uni- 
versal solution”; the first, by way of 
social reconstruction, the second, by 
dint of development of personality. “It 
is easier,” says Mr. Peffer, “to discuss 
the first, since that can be put with 
definiteness, while the proponents of 
personality are seldom inhibited by the 
need for exact definition.” Those edu- 
cators in the first camp who are debating 
the merits of a new “social indoctri- 
nation” in schools and universities are 
taking interesting but useless intellectual 
exercises, and clothing themselves with a 
fictitious importance, but they are the 
better of the two; those in the other camp 
are “elusive and grandiose,” and their 
ideas have gone to their heads. 

_ The next attack is on the language, the 

jargon of the profession, which pro- 

fession, Mr. Peffer asserts, has so recently 
acquired a corporate consciousness that 
it has assumed a dignity, and a self- 
consciousness which bedazzles its own 
eyes. The language of the educators 
does not mean anything, because if its 
expressions were based on tested knowl- 
edge, meaning, and acquired by cumu- 
lative experience and argument, they 
would not change. As it is, the educators 
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adopt one catch word which they toss 
back and forth like trained seals with a 
ball until someone comes along and gives 
them a new word to bandy about, when 
they immediately drop the old one, 
meaning and all. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Peffer took 
such a superficial glance. The funda- 
mental ideals and goals of the field of 
education (for he resents its being put 
in the ranks of the professions) he over- 
looks; of the men and women who “‘are 
groping among the stars” but who should, 
it seems, get some credit for having ideals 
that are not earthbound, he has nothing 
to say except in a sarcastic, ridiculing 
way. Perhaps since the surface he sees 
is so shallow and brittle, he should have 
picked up some of the pieces and taken 
a look underneath. 


“Universities and Colleges,” by A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Yale Review, Winter, 


1934. 

Whether it be by radically trans- 
forming the graduate school, or by raising 
the undergraduate department to a uni- 
versity level, American universities and 
colleges need a central structure around 
which all education should be built 
whether it be medicine, business, law, 
public service, or teaching. Assuming 
that the primary purpose of a university 
is the imparting and extending of scholar- 
ship, some plan should be devised for 
helping it fulfill its functions. 

One plan is to think of the graduate 
school as the real university, and to treat 
the undergraduate or first two years of 
college as a continuation school or junior 
college, and develop it as such. erein, 
the central structure or general education 
would be taken care of before true 
scholarship at the graduate level was 
touched. But, a change in the graduate 
school, modelled more on a European 
university, is by no means impossible. 

Before any of these changes could take 
place, the students must be given a new 
attitude toward scholarship, and Mr. 
Lowell says from the depth of his expert- 
ence that those who know undergrad- 
uates know that most of them will do 
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‘“‘whatever is required when they are 
convinced it is worth the effort.” 

Mr. Lowell writes this article by way of 
making a suggestion. He says that there 
is no denying that the universities and 
colleges are not in a wholly satisfactory 
condition, that what to be done about 
them has been actively discussed for 
years. He is merely making a suggestion 
not, he says, urging a plan for general 
adoption because “‘at the present time 
experiment, and therefore diversity, is 
much better than uniformity.’ 


“The Trouble with Our Colleges,” A 
Symposium, Forum, December, 1933. 
The editorial foreword, “A Challenge 

to the Colleges,” in the September Forum 
brought forth many letters of criticism 
and commendation. The editor has pre- 
sented extracts from letters which were 
written by specialists in education all 
over the country. 

James Truslow Adams writes that 
“‘there is something basically wrong with 
our entire educational system,” and H. W. 
Dodds agrees with him only he believes 
that it is not the educational institutions 
which are at fault, but rather it is the 
attitude of the people toward colleges and 
what they expect them to do. 

Virginia Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard, 
rises in protest at a slur cast at “the 
traditional women’s college.” She be- 
lieves that something is wrong with the 
educational system in general, but that 
Mr. Rogers should learn about women’s 
colleges before he so severely criticizes 
them. 

Robert E. Vinson, of Western Reserve; 
W. R. Inge, of St. Paul’s, London; Irving 
Maurer, of Beloit; and Fred N. Robinson 


voice their opinions on whether or not 
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education is worth while, and Homer P, 
Rainey, of Bucknell, says: 


The relative percentage of college graduates 
to the total population is greater today than 
the ratio of high-school graduates to the 
population forty years ago. Naturally, there. 
fore, it has no greater social significance, but 
it does not follow that a high-school educa- 
tion forty years ago was not worth while nor 
that a college education is worthless . . . the 
tempo of society has changed, and a college 
diploma is not as significant as it once was, 


“The Changing Meaning of Scholarship,” 
by Henry T. Moore, American Scholar, 
January, 1934. 

We are making new demands on 
scholarship; its meaning has changed, 
and Mr. Moore believes that two things 
are responsible: adult and _ preschool 
education. The tendency of the adult 
and of the child is to follow the lines of 
their interests. And why should we not 
pattern education along lines that will 
encourage each individual to follow his 
interests? Instead of acquiring “mere 
intellectual adornment,” the adult, if he 
wishes to improve himself intellectually, 
will follow the lines of his interest, and 
for the child’s training, instead of thinking 
of subjects for instruction, we must think 
now of centers of interest and creative 
activity. 

By virtue of this new demand on scholar- 
ship, mere interest is dethroned, and in its 
place is a demand for a training that will 
affect not only thoughts but conduct and 
feeling—in fact, the whole man. 


_ In his article Mr. Moore makes some 
interesting suggestions concerning the 
practical application of his theory. 








is carefully analyzed. 
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“Vocabulary and Success,” by Johnson 
O’Connor, Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1934. 

What is success? What is vocabulary? 
Are they definitely linked? Does one 
prelude the other? Here is an interesting 

article on these questions by the director 
of the Human Engineering Laboratories 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. Mr. 

Johnson has experimented over a period 

of years with a specially constructed 

vocabulary test, giving it to individuals 
in various walks of life. Particularly he 
has given it to men and women who hold 
executive positions in the business world, 
taking into special account whether or 
not they are college graduates, and trying 

to find out if a college education is a 

necessary or just an important factor in 

success and the development of a large 
vocabulary. 

His conclusions 


are interesting es- 
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pecially that a large vocabulary is one 
of the characteristics of a successful 
executive and an outstanding man or 
woman because (and this seems good 
reason) “words are the instruments by 
means of which men and women gras 

the thoughts of others and with which 
they do much of their own thinking.” 

College people will be interested in seeing 
just how much Mr. Johnson thinks 
education apparently has to do with a 
large vocabulary and success. 


“The Rise and Fall of Psychology,” by 
Grace Adams, Atlantic Monthly, Jan- 
uary, 1934. 

From its inception in the pre-war years 
through its rapid and dramatic rise in the 
minds of the American people Miss 
Adams traces psychology to the present 
day when people are beginning to wonder, 

“Is it a science?” 
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What Are the Movies Doing to Children? 


What do children see when they attend the movies? 

How much do they remember? 

How do the movies affect their sleep? 

What are the other physical effects? 

How do pictures affect their social attitudes? 

How do the movies contribute to delinquency? 

What is their part in making criminals? 

What of sex-delinquency? 

How can we teach children to discriminate between movies 
that are artistically and morally good or bad? 


The first complete, comprehensive and authoritative answer to these questions is 


presented in the Payne Fund Studies, under the chairmanship of W. W. Charters, 
a series of nine volumes entitled 


MOTION PICTURES 
°* AND YOUTH °° 


The series sets forth the results of the investigations made by the group of university psychologists, 
sociologists, and educationists under the auspices of the Motion Picture Research Council headed 
by Dr. Lawrence Lowell, former President of Harvard, and with the assistance of the Payne Fund. 





COMBINATION VOLUMES: 


Motion Pictures and Youth: A Sum- 
mary, by W. W. Charters, Director, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Combined with 

Getting Ideas from the Movies, by P. W. 
Holaday, Indianapolis Public Schools, and 
George D. Stoddard, Director, Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. $1.50 

@ 

Motion Pictures and the Social Atti- 
tudes of Children, by Ruth C. Peterson 
and L. L. Thurstone, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. Combined with 

Social Conduct and Attitudes of Movie 
Fans, by Frank K. Shuttleworth and Mark 
A. May, Yale University. $1.50 

® 

The Emotional Responses of Children 
to the Motion Picture Situation, by 
W. S. Dysinger and Christian A. Ruckmick, 
Department of Psychology, State University 
of lowa. Combined with 

Motion Pictures and Standards of Mo- 
rality, by Charles C. Peters, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Pennsylvania State College. $2.00 


@ 
The Content of Motion Pictures, by 


Edgar Dale, Research Associate, Bureau of 


Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Combined with 

Children’s Attendance at Motion Pic- 
tures, by Edgar Dale. Jn preparation. 





SINGLE VOLUMES: 


Children’s Sleep, by Samuel Renshaw, 
Vernon L. Miller, and Dorothy Marquis, 
Department of Psychology, Ohio State 
University. $2.00 


Movies and Conduct, by Herbert Blumer, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. $1.50 


Movies, Delinquency, and Crime, by 
Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. $1 .50 


Boys, Movies, and City Streets, by Paul 
G. Cressy and Frederick M. Thrasher, New 
York University. In preparation. 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, by 
Edgar Dale, Research Associate, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. $1.20 
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